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INTRODUCTORY 



FOR. WHOM I WRITE 

I WRITE for those who are troubled and perplexed. I do 
not write for those who have persuaded theraaelvea that 
the Bible is an obsolete book, full of dubious fable and 
deficient in spiritual force, I do not wriie for those who 
believe that the ecarch after truth, which is legitimate eUe- 
where, is profane when it approaches the Bible. I write 
for those who know that there is a real message in the 
Bible, but who fear that the value aod clearness of the 
message has been impaired by modern criticism. I do not 
pretend to give either an exhaustive or even an approxi- 
mate account of the progress and condition of the critical 
questions which have been discussed in recent times. I write 
expert, but as one who ap^roactiftft <fcft. -"s^-ss*- 
the hypothesis wfeicii taaw. -ocr* N*! SasoSxis. ^ 
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Bible students ; I write aa one of the many who have been 
compelled to ask themselvea the question — If the general 
results of modern criticism are to be admitted, how far is 
the message of the Bible rendered obsolete ? Is the 
spiritual force of the Bible as a practical aid to life 
diminished? In the short space of a brief introduction it 
is impossible to answer this queEtion fully, but I have 
sought to indicate certain lines of thought which may 
enable those for whom I write to reach a satisfactory 

I make no secret of my own conviction that the time 
has come when Christian people must endeavour to 
understand these critical questions. I make no secret of 
my own conviction that, though some critics have been 
rash and unskilful, the general results of what is called 
the higher criticism and its scientific methods will come to 
be accepted ; but as one who, though not pretending to be in 
any sense an expert, has not closed his eyes to the advance 
of knowledge, I write with an increased conviction that 
the Divine character of the message in these books has 
been rendered more intelligible by what has happened. I 
do not of course mean that there has been no increase of 
ditl^culties and that no problems have been raised which 
will not need the patient study of years adequately to solve, 
bat I do mean that the character of the meaaage which 
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comes to the student of the Bible has become more clear. 
We have learned to look away from profitleas questions to 
the practical and important ones of the unfolding of the 
Divine message, of the gradual unveiling of the Divine 
character, and of the spiritual principles which govern the 
relation of God our Father to the souls of men. These 
principles on investigation will be found to be constant : 
the explication of them, and the separation of them from 
temporary and earthly notions, is the work of sound 
theology, but the manifestation of them so far as the 
practical needs of the individual soul is concerned is in 
Christ alone, and is in Him sufficient for all. 

The steps by which men have been led up to this truth are 
disclosed in the Bible — which is therefore from one point of 
view the record of the spiritual discoveries made by men, 
and from another the self-disclosures of God : of His 
character and of the order of Hia kingdom ; for it cannot 
be too often repeated that what from one point of view 
may be called human progress may from another be called 
Divine guidance. This, which is true in all human history, 
finds its counterpart in the Bible ; but the distinguishing 
mark of the Bible is perhaps this, that the presence, provi- 
dence and revealingB of God are eontinuoufily recognised : 
it gives us the history of a people who, notwilhatandinij, 
their failings and their fallin^a, Vw«A "w. ■Oc« tawa=-'*asM=«» 
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of God as no other people have done, and who have 
bequeathed to us a volume, which has more deeply than 
any other volume exercised the intellect of the learned, 
formed the morals of Society, and inspired the souls of 
men. 




The Bible is that familiar Tolume, containing aixty-six 
books, known to us by various names from Genesis to 
Revelation. It is the volume which has been reverenced 
in every household in our !and ; our fathers and our 
fathers' fathers knew by heart its stories, its inspiring 
songs, ita precepts and its many words of consolation: 
it is the Tolume from which the sad have drawn inex- 
haustible comfort ; it has been the companion of the 
lonely, and the source of unquenchable hope to the poor ! 
the solitary night watcher upon fortress walls or upon the 
battlelield has found courage in recalling its words, and the 
simple-hearted have learned to bear sorrow and desolate- 
ness with patience inspired by its pages. There have 
been thousands who have found strength and endurance 
of soul because, like Cowper'a pious peasant woman, they 
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trustful Chrtstian bduI wrong i Cao we any longer epeak 
of knowing the Bible true ! 

The Truth of the Bible. This is the question which, 
uuder many forms, has been asked for many ages, and in 
none more persiBten'.ly than at present. Is it too much 
to say that a widespread feeling of doubt about the 
answer has given rise to a certain neglect of Bible study ? 
The feeling of general uncertainty has led numbers to 
postpone, if not to abandon, that study from which oui 
ancestors drew such firm, abiding consolation and good 

Two Kinds of Doubt. It h needful to face this question 
if we would realise the abiding value of the Bible. Nothing 
is more fatal to progress than that uncertainty which is the 
product of ignorance and indolence. There is, indeed, an 
uncertainty which stimulates faith ; this is uncertainty as 
to incidents and events, and faith which holds to the ulti- 
mate victory of good can endure uncertainty on intermediate 
matters j but uncertainty as to the principles of life's con- 
duct is a paralysing uncertainty, and leads to vacillation 
. of purpose, and too often closes in profitlessness of life. 
There is a doubt which falls a victim to fear, which loses 
heart of enterprise, and pusillanimously buries its talent in 
the earth. There is thus an uncertainty which we should 
endeavour to banish, and an uncertainty which we should 
be ready to endure. Thus uncertainty about minor 
aiatters, sac\i as the date of ereuts or the order of some 
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■ on fiuch qoestiona 35 whether a partical 
parable or fact, may well be accepted, whili 
uncertainty about practical duties of faith aad life is iDtoler- 
able. Hence all must feel that there is a great ditference 
between the subsidiary facts of the Bible history and the 
great spiritual principles which are unfolded to us there. 
Some matters and incidents might easily have been other- 
wise ; and if they had been so, no difference would have 
been felt by us : we should not have been deprived of any 
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arought back from Babylon 
^htered in a certain battle j 
whether the 



knives brought back were many or few, or whether the 
slain were ten thousand or fifteen thousand, is it not clear 
that the accuracy of tbe Bible text in such matters is of 
really small moment ? 

Distinction between Kistoricai Accuracy and Spiritiul 
Truths. When, therefore, we speak of the truth of 
the Bible, it is important to understand what we 
mean. We must distinguish between the spiritual truths 
which the Bible conveys, and the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of certain incidental matters, between great 
principles and tbe truth of the interpretations given to 
certain paBsagee. Further, the spiritual truth is some- 
8 wiiolly independent of the historical accuracy of the 
ative. We can learn just aa much from the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, whether the stoc^ ■wttt'craHBA. -osfso. ■»— 
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actual iDcideDt or not. It ib of do moment to settle thia 
question. We have alt known prodigal eoqs saA their 
elder brothers. Probably we have been both ourselves. 
At the outset we may say that this distinctioD between the 
spiritual truth which is abiding, and the historical accuracy 
of the story in which it is presented, is one of essential 
importance. The religious student seeks for the former : 
the historian's business is with the latter ; and the religious 
student neither forsakes his search nor loses his tieasure 
in frankly accepting the assistance of the historical in- 
vestigator. Of course there are points in which the work 
of both these students may, so to speak, overlap: the 
spade of the archKoIogist may seem to come perilously 
near the foundation of the sacred shrine of faith ; but 
there are things which cannot be shaken, and truth is the 
highest law, and eternal life is independent of questions 
of names : it does not consist in knowing dates or in dis- 
tinguishing between history and parable ; but it is a know- 
ledge of our true relationship to God, of the characteristics 
involved in that relationship, and of the power of realising 
both it and them. This is the knowledge which gives 
all life its abiding force, according to that word of 
Christ. ' This is life eternal, that they should knc 
thee the only true God, and him whom thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ' (John xvii. 3), 

This Distinction needfiii to the Bible Student. The dis- J 
tinction between permanent spiritual truths and questioi 
of merely iniellcciual or historical interest then is to 1 
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remembered, when we aelc whether Cowpcr's 
woman was juatified io believing her Bible t 
There was one claas of thought which deeply interested 
her : tiiere were others for which she had neither taste 
nor aptitude : all thai touched the relationship of her spirit 
to God was to her of real moment and of overwhelming 
interest : (questions of the historical value of certain stories, 
accuracy of numbers, of dates, of nomenclature, were out- 
side her field of vision. Doubtless she was at times very 
literal in her mode of interpretation. She would have been 
unable to realise the necessity of transferring one portion of 
a book to another place, or of understanding the question 
of a second Isaiah ; this only means that she was an unedu- 
cated person, but a little conversation with her would have 
convinced us that the strength of her faith was due to her 
apprehension of the permanent relationship between herself 
and God, and to the confidence which the knowledge of 
that relationship established. In other words, she was alive 
chiefly to the spiritual truths conveyed to her through the 
Bible study : of these she found abundant and unfailing 
illustration in story, psalm and prophecy. The sense in 
which the Bible was true to her lay in the fact that its 
study made clear to her the relationship of her soul to 
God, and the conditions, joys, sorrows and experiences 
arising out of the desire for, or the conviction of that 
relationship. Other questions of great intellectual interest 
— questions of date, circumstances, literary or historical 
coherency, of style, language and custom — were practically J 
outside her lield of vision. 
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And unconscioualy recognised by the Spl ritual! ;- 
minded, who drew Real Strength from the Bible, It la 
desirable to uoderbtand this distinction, for it is one which, 
if I mistake not, existed probably unconsciously, but very 
truly, among thousands better informed than Cowper's 
pious cottager. 

Ohce the Bible was the daily companion of every sincere 
and genuine Christian man and woman in this country. 
Our forefathers would take no journey without it. Grave 
men, old and grey-headed, whose business was among 
great affairs of commerce or politics, would find leisure to 
study their Bibles every day, and marked passages, under- 
lined texts, and manuscript cross-references indicated the 
loving diligence with which they had pored over its 
pages. 

We are not going to indulge in laments : we shall 
not alarm ourselves or imagine that there are fewer such 
devout students to-day than there were of old ; but we 
may ask whether a change has not come over the thoughts 
of men with regard to the general value of the Bible. 
Once it was believed that no elevated piety, no ripe 
religious experience could be reached except by those who 
read their Bibles, and meditated upon them day and night. 
There are many men who would challenge this position 
of old-fashioned piety. There are now, as there have 
been before, some who depreciate the spiritual value of 
the Bible in the supppoaed interests of the Church ; but 
without reckoning these, who are like men who saw off 
I Ae branch of the tree on which they are seated, there are 
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others who have been led to doubt the spiritual value of 
the Bible, because they think that modern criticism has 
altered the whole relation of the Bible to the spiritual life 
of men. They seem to think that, if the stories of 
Balaam and Jonah be largely charged with a poetical 
spirit, the strong and tender bond between God and man 
is weakened or perhaps broken. They imagine that, 
if the I loth Psalm were not written by David, the work 
of Christ in knitting up the unravelled threads of human 
life has been rendered vain. I shall endeavour to show 
in the next chapter that men's souls are not thus easily 
sundered from the love and care of God. 
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CHAPTER II 



I AND QUESTIONS OF TIME 

Relationship between God and the Soul independent of 
Time Questions. On this difference becween spiritual 



deal with it it it 
that the spiritual 
from the devout 
very largely in- 
which have 
The pious man 
: DO thought of 
He read every 



principles and historical truth we r 
thoughts ; but before we proceed t 
needl'ul again to remind ourselves 
help which our forefathers gainei 
and daily study of the Bible w 
dependent of those questions of c 
become prominent in modern times. 
of those uncritical days had little < 
criticism as we now understand it. 
book of the Bible, seeking to draw from it personal 
edttication : his mind was not anxious to settle the date of 
a book or to disentangle a misplaced passage from an 
irrelevant context : his soul was athirst for God : he 
sought to read in this wonderful book the ways of God 
to men : he watched id its histories the indications of 
providence : he observed the working out of the laws of 
right and wrong : he delighted in studying the character 
of Christ : he pondered His words : his heart bled as he 
yest/ tJie storj of the Cross ; he was filled with triumph as 
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he thought of the riaen Lord. He felt that sin wichia 
him was the greatest evil, and he followed with softened 
hevt and kindling hope the arguments of the Apostles as 
they proclaimed the forgiveness of sina, the gift of a 
helping and healing Spirit for all, and expectations of a 
golden and glorious age filled their horizon with the light 
of a new dawn as they thought of the Christ who was 
to come agaio, in like manaer as He had gone into 
heaveD. 

This Relationship is not lightly set aside. If we will 
coDsidcr this picture of the range of thought which 
belonged to our devout forefathers, and if we separate all 
in it which crosses the path of modern criticism, we shall, 
I think, realise how very little the direction and purpose 
of their pious studies would be interrupted by the questions 
which disturb us to-day. Our ancestors were as fisher- 
men in the English Channel, whose work might well go 
on, although cross-channel steamers plied more frequently 
and more rapidly between England and France. Occa- 
sionally some fishing vessel might be run down by the 
awift-going vessel, but the fishermen would still con- 
tinue to follow theif trade and find their livelihood upon 
the waters. In other words, let us realise that the 
■piritual forces, to whose existence and power the Bible 
bears witness, are forces practically independent of those 
cjuescions which have agitated and disturbed the religious 
world. The relationships between God and the human 
■out are constaDt : the Bible mote dtM^-j wa&.-TCr.^"\'*'^«' 
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any other book exprcBses, illustratea and enforces those 
relati on ships ; aod this functioD of the Bible is hardly 
disturbed by modem critical theories. 

Different Kinds of Truth. There are, in fact, different 
kinds of truth. Some trutiis belong only to matters tran- 
sient ; others to things permanent : some truths are acci- 
dental or incidental: others are CEsential: some are of such a. 
nature that it would not matter to us much whether the fact 
were otherwise or no ; others are of such a nature that 
we could not conceive of the matter differently. For 

towards the earth is an incidental truth : 
to the earth on which we live : [he ra 
different in other planets ; but the fact or 
tion is not incidental : it is a fact commo 
fact that William the Conqueror began tc 
is one which does not specially concern 
have mattered to us whether he began li 
or a year earlier or a year later, but the fact of the 
Norman Conquest is a fact of real importance in our 
national life ; the fact that sixteen ounces make one 
pound is only an arbitrary fact: it is quite easy to think 
of a pound containing only twelve ounces or consisting of 
as many as twenty ounces ; but the facts that the whole is 
greater than its part, and that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space are facta which we cannot imagine bring 
Otherwise : they are facts which seem to us to be pervasive 
and pamaBeTit. 
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Spiritual Relationship the Supreme Question in the Bible. 

To put this matter of the spiritual value of the Bible 
briefly) thea, we repeat, that we must distinguish between 
principles which reveal the relatiooEhip of man Co God, 
and which make clear the conditions of that relationship 
and which help man to realise it, and those other questions 
of merely intellectual interest, which belong to the 
province of the historian and the critic. The most 
superficial view of the Bible will enable us to see Ihat 
these can be kept apart. The Bible gives us the picture 
of the way in which man was led to realise by degrees his 
relationship to God. The first sense which he has of this 
relationship is tinged with materialism : he knows that he 
depends upon the deity or deities : he believes that he can 
secure the guardian care of his own God : he is taught to 
realise that God has a will, and that man must conform to 
God'a will, not God to man's wish : the idea of the 
righteousness of the Divine will is preached in man's ears 
by great and enlightened teachers whom we call prophets. 
Slowly the perception of the righieousnesa of God and 
the need of man's conformity to God's righteounness 
grows in Israel : this is succeeded by the conviction that 
life is best lived in fulfilling God's righteous will at all 
costs, that the relationship of the soul to God is the 
relationship of a servant to a master ; this is exchanged 
for a nobler thought, the relationship is chat of a son to a 
father. Then He comes who lives the life of that 
relationship, as He first disclosed with adequate clear- 
ness that this was the ti ' 
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should live. After He had declared and disclosed Hit 
relationEhip, He left as a legacy to man the gift of the Spirit 
that each man might for himself and in himself realise thai 
relationship (Rom. viii. i6 ; I John ii. 20, iii. i, z, and*, 
10}. Outside the spiritual principles which are involved ir 
this relationship, there are multitudes of deeply- interestinj 
questions, but these are questions which have an import- 
ance in clearing our minds on matters of history, 
archeology, geography and ethnology, and have only ai 
incidental connection with spiritual revelation : they dc 
Dot practically touch the spiritual questions we have 
spoken of: they only deal with the vesture, not with th( 
soul. When man prays in God's temple, the question 
of questions is the relation of his soul to God ; th< 
description of the garment he wears is comparauvelj 
in significant. If, therefore, we can study the Bible, and 
observe in it the stages by which man was brought tc 
realise the deep, loving and changeless relationship of hii 
soul to God, to notice the conditions of that relationshtj 
as expressed in spiritual experience, and the powers ano 
joys attainable by those who enter into that relationship, 
we shall not be greatly disturbed by the fate of the otha 
questions we have alluded to. It will not greatly matte) 
that we have to re-sort our ideas of the exactitude of thii 
or that story, to admit the later date of this book or thai 

eirtion of a book, to realise that those who edited th( 
ible made use of material of varying historical worck 
Revelation achieves its work by establishing the relation ol 
jTtsa to God, and the relauonship .10 revealed remains ua< 
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changed — a thing which cannot be shaken. If we realise 
thisy we shall enter with calm and intelligent interest into 
the study of other questions connected with the Bible : 
we shall not be indinerent to the answers which may be 
given, but we shall not be anxious about results, or angry 
with those who are seeking truth* 
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CHAPTER III 



CRITICISM 

The Inevitablenesa of Criticism of the Old Testament 
The simplest way of reassuring our minds concerning the 
criticism of the Old Testament is to recall one or two 
facts. Let us ask what in fact is the general attitude of 
Christian opinion towards the Old Testament. Does the 
most strict believer in mechanical theories of inspiration 
accept all parts of the Old Testament as of equal value or 
of equal obligation i He at least does not believe in the 
obligation of the sacrificial customs, and he most certainly 
makes no attempt to observe the ceremonial law. If we 
ask him why, as a believer in the Divine authority of the 
Bible, he does not keep its commandments in these matters, 
his reply is that Christ is the end of the law, that these 
•s had only a temporary force, and at best a typical 
Talue. Whatever obligation, therefore, these laws had upon 
Israel, they have no authority over those who in Christ 
have been made free from the law. 




Criticism tacitly adopted. Nc 
principles involved in this answe 
that certain parts of the Old 
transitory obligation and value ; they were 
educscion of Che people according to God's 
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they suited one age : they were UDSuiuble for another. 
other words, it is admitted that the Old Testament reveals 
a progressive order of teaching. But, secretly, the an- 
Bwer admits the right, nay, the duty of criticism ; since 
it admits that Christian people do and must judge between 
the transitory and thepermanent elements of the Old Testa- 
ment. The answer implies that in the CKcrcise of their own 
judgment,/'.f.,criticism. Christian peopleset aside one part of 
the old law as inapplicable and no longer obligatory, while 
other parts they admit to have an abiding force. Thus 
it will be said that the moral law is binding, but the 
ceremonial law is not. And when we come to inquire 
more carefully, we find that great divergence exists among 
Christian people on the nature and extent of the obligation 
of any part of the Jewish law on ourselves. Some declare 
that no part of the law, not even the moral law, is binding 
on Christian people : others that only the moral law is 
binding : some again extend this, and seem to claim that 
the social laws are binding ; and some few would bring 
back the obligation of a great part of the ceremonial 
law. The Sunday question is a case in point. It is not 
within my province to enter into these discrepancies ; 
they are only mentioned to show that, though criticism is 
decried by some, yet it is practically exercised by all. 

The Real Choice is between Scientific or Unscientific 
Criticism. The real question therefore is not whether 
criticism is to be allowed or not, for all use it •, Was, 
whether criticism is to follow an csift'&.'i ■wA, ■!Ksk«S&'^ 
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metiiod or Co follow the vagaricE of iodividual prejudice 

Ib it Dot better, in other words, to read the Old Testa- 
ment with an open mind, to remember that it is a composite 
work disclosing to us the successive stages of religious, 
social and moral progress of a remarkable people, and that 
its chiefest value is, not in giving laws which bind us 
who have received the law of Christ, but in enabling us 
to see that God never left Himself without witness, and 
that He trained and educated Israel through various stages 
of religious growth. 

The Bibie View of Its Own History. Further, Is not this 
the »ery account of the matter which is given us by Prophet 
and by Psalmist ? Read the words of Hosea. 

' When Israel was a child I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt. 

' As I called them, so they went from me ; they sacri- 
ficed unto Baalim, and burned incense to graven images. 

' I taught Epbraim also to go, taking them by their 
arms ; but they knew not chat I healed them. 

' I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love ; 
and I was to them as they that Cake off the yoke on their 
jaws, and I laid meat unto them' (Hosea xi. I-4). 

Can words more clearly express the educative character 
of the history from beginning to end ? Does it not imply 
the stages of advance and the periods of reaction i Doei 
it not tell us of the polytheism, which fascinated Israel, 
jjmJ ihe^tience with which the people were trained for 
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a better faith, and taught to rely no longer on BupportT 
which kept them in an inianti!e condition ,' The passage 
is not an isolated one: there are plenty of similar statements 
which show that the story of Israel is to be read as a 
story of education through provideaces, legislators and 
prophets. It is nowhere better expressed than in the 
words of the Psalmist — ' Thou leddest thy people like 
sheep by the hands of Moses and Aaron,' It was always 
a leading of the people : they were guided as timid and 
stupid sheep are guided. True appreciation, therefore, 
of the story is not shown in seeking to enforce upon 
Christian people this obligation or that from Jewish 
law or custom, but in realising that the relationship 
of God to the people is one which develops in 
clearness and tenderness from age to age : it is not 
the obligation of any law which is of importance ; 
it is the realisation of the relationship in which God 
stands to man. It is the revelation of God as the 
Guardian and Guide of His people then and always 
which evokes our faith, because this can do what the 
bondage of a law cannot do ; it can call forth the appeal 
of prayer. ' Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou that 
leadest Joseph like a flock : thou that dwellest between the 
cheruUms shine forth. Before Ephraim, and Benjamin and 
Manasaeh stir up thy strength and come and help us.' 

Two Different Tempersof Mind. The whole temper of 
mind which looks along the line of Old Testament Histott 
for the manifestation of the Diivoe ^^■Qiat^Kii4~'s«=^^'=™^ 
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God and man differs from that which is bound t 
mechanical theory of inspiratioD. The former 
temper of the child who seeks and linds tokens of a 
Father's varying but consistent guidance : the latter is that 
of the legalist who is only content with definite rules. 
The former is able to set aside with an easy mind aod 
enlightened conscience what was clearly transitory, such 
as the rules needful for times of imperfectly developed 
moral sense and immature spiritual apprehension : the latter 
fails to understand the significance of God's progressive 
order : the former realises that changed methods may 
work for the same end : the latter murmurs when the Son of 
man comes eadag and drinking. Briefly it is the differ- 
ence between the mbd which is occupied with principles 
and the mind which is eager for rules ; it is the difference 
between the love of the spirit and the love of the letter. 

The former is the spirit and temper which Christ sought 
to awaken. He most truly and sincerely saw in the Old 
Testament the Revelation of His Father ; but He saw it 
in broad principles, not in specific rules. The latter He 
did not hesitate to set aside, and in doing so He sanctioned 
the principles of reasonable historical criticism. He 
taught that many of the rules laid down in the Mosaic law 
were temporary, local, and adapted to the ethical condi* 
tion of the people at a given moment, but by no means 
universal and abiding. He gave greater force to law by 
penetrating the shell and liberating the spirit of the com- 
mandment : He showed that the righteousness demanded 
was deeper, more searching than any external obedience i 
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He accomplished the freedom from the letter at the coat 
of showing how indispeasable and yet how impossible was 
obedience in the spirit : He brought back the deepened 
sense of man's dependence upon God by showing the 
necesaity of man's fellowship with God. In other words. 
He showed that the heart of reyelation lay in the manifes- 
tition of the relationship between God and man, as the 
heart of religion lay in a life lived in 
that relationship. 



Christ's Attitude. Take one or two illustrations of the 
attitude of Christ in these matters. He set aside precepts 
and commandments of the law : He disregarded legal 
obaemnces. This is seen in Hia teaching about unclean- 
ness. According to the ceremonial law, certain meats 
were unclean, and might not be eaten : Christ taught that 
the only uncleanness was the moral pollution which came 
from the heart, and that when the heart was right one 
meat was as clean as another (Mark vii. 15). Similarly, 
contact with a leper brought ceremonial uncleanness, but 
Jesus Christ, who taught His disciples that they might 
drink unharmed any deadly thing, acted on His own 
principle, and touched the leper and ignored the question 
of de£Sement. He disregarded the Sabbath legalism of 
His own day. He repealed, as it were, some of the harsh 
precepts of the old law. ' An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ' might represent the literal justice of other 
times, but for such retaliation He substituted the 
commandmeDt of love. 

C 3j 
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He inaagurated the reigo of those principles which id 
later times brought about the abolitioD of the sacriiicial 
law, and the discontinuance of tlie venerable custom so 
strictly enjoined by the law, the custom of circumcision. 
In other words, He established principles which automati- 
cally sat in judgment upon the old law ; He sanctioned 
that reasonable criticism which enabled men to set aside 
what was obsolete: His teaching introduced solvents 
which caused the final perishing of all that was ready to 
pass away (Heb. viii. 13); and He did all this, though He 
found in the Old Testament His weapons of defence in 
the hour of temptation, and the fitting words for Hia ex- 
perience in the hour of His suffering. He who fownd the 
}«rBonal spiritual value of the Old Testament most freely 
set aside its strictest observances, and in so doing He 
taught us both what we ought and what we ought not to 
look for in it : we are not to regard it as a collection of 
laws of equal value and universal authority : we are to 
regard it as a record of the steps by which God became 
known to His people : we are to regard it as a treasory 
of the experiences of men who were being educated by 
Him, and who showed, notwithstanding mistakes in their 
conduct and blemishes in their character, a spirit of un- 
shaken confidence in God, and of heroic devotion to what 
they deemed to be their duty. 

Coiiclii.Mon. To conclude. We have seen that, not- 
withstanding theories to the contrary, Chrisuan people have 
exercised their critical judgment upon portions of the Old 
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Testament, that the action and attitude of our Lord justified 
their doing so, that the very principles which He laid 
down not only sanctioned, but rendered necessary such 
criticism, while by the application of it the true spiritual 
value of the Old Testament is not really altered or 
impaired. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ILE AND THE LITERATURE OF ISRAEL 

The Bible exhibiting the Literature of Israel. The Bible 
b 3 collection of writiagB representing the best literature 
of the Jewish people. Let us measure tLe significance of 
this simple statement of fact. 

Valued Literature. Laoguage ii 
sanctity is often disregarded, but 






sacred thing. Its 
aim to be treated 
e must be clear to all who think. First, it 
i by which reason can express itself. It is 
said, indeed, to be the inevitable partner of reason ; so 
much so, that without language, it is declared, there can 
be no thought. Without arguing this point, we can 
realise that thought desires expression, as all living things 
do. As seed expresses itself in fruit and flower, so 
thought expresses itself in words. Language, then, is 
sacred as the vehicle of expression for man's Divine gift 
of reason. Again, language is sacred, for it is the avenue 
of communication between man and man. The hidden 
self in one man finds in language the means of entering 
into sympathy with the hidden self in another man. 
Truth in speech, therefore, is the ethical corollary of 
siacerity of soul. It is the unwritten law of all honour- 
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able intercourse. To be insincere in speech is to degi 
that self which iR incarnate in words. It is to do a double 
diflhonour to the self which uses speech and to the self of 
him who hears it. The real ' I ' in speaker and hearer is 
defrauded and insulted. Hence it was that Christ, 
realising the sanctity of language as the great self-express- 
ing power, said, ' By thy words thou shalt be ju6ti6eci 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned'; and again 
spoke that stem utterance that ' for every idle word that 
men should speak they would give account in the Day of 
Judgment.' Language, therefore, has a claim to be 
treated with reverence. It is a great revealer and a great 
persuader. From this conception of the greatness of 
language we pass to literature. 

Literature is the highest expression of which any 
language is capable. In it we lind the embodiment of the 
greatest and noblest selfhood of a people. We know a 
people through their literature, as we know men through 
their words. In it, ultimately, as in a mirror, the soul of 
the people expresses itself. Great peoples have gr^t. 
literatures. 

Witness of this Literature to Religfious Conscious 
Now the Bible is a literature. It is a book, if you will . 
because it is as a single volume that it has been long 
known among Christian people ; but from another point 
of view, it is no more a single book than Aikin't Britbh 
Poet! is. It is a collection of different works, written at 
different times, under diffeceut 
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sense of varying emotions, brought together into one 
volume. It is a collection of works brought into a certain 
unity by the historical development which they illustrate, 
by the growth of religious consciousness which they dis- 
se, and by the spiritual climax to which they Inevitably 
d. In the Bible we may find illustrations of the 
rature of the Jewish race in widely-separated periods, 
and we may trace the evolution of their ethical and 
spiritual conceptions through a long stretch of time. Tiie 
Bible, then, ia a chronicle of the religious development of 
the Jewish people. We know in broad outline what the 
world owes to certain racen. We know that we owe 
philosophy, sculpture and drama to the Greeks. Wc 
know chat we owe the basis of law and the models of 
political organisation to the Romans. We know also that, 
as the Greeks transcended all other races in thought and 
art, and as the Romans transcended all other ra 
military and civil rule, so the Jews far outstripped 
all other peoples in clearness of ethical conception ant' 
loftiness of spiritual vision. The religious consciousi 
of Che Jewish people is as much above that of other r: 
as is the sculpture of the Greeks. 

Illustrates Mans Rehgious Capacity, In the Bible ~. 
have the literature of this people, who surpassed all other 
people in religious sensibility and insight. Now the study I 
of this literature opens to us the study of the deepest ; 
richest treasure of the religious consciousness of mankii 
Jfere chat religious consciQusness which is found in m 
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or less advanced development everywhere is met with in 
its noblest and purest form. Here the spiritual □atiu'e of 
tnan speaks in the clearest and most harmonious tones. 
Just aa the man who has dwelt among the artistic creations 
of Greece gains a taste, which makes it impossible for 
him to admire the products of barbarian art, so the man 
who has nourished his nature upon the religious writings of 
the Jewish people realises how far they surpass the levels 
reached in the religious efforts of other races. He does 
not indeed despise these : he realises their value from the 
point of view of historical perspective : they are interest- 
ing, instructive, pathetic ; but he has tasted the riper and 
mellower wine, and he does not desire the raw and crude 
vintage of other lands. 

The claim, then, which the Bible has on the attention 
of men lies just in this — that setting aside for the moment 
all theories of inspiration and revelation, it does contain 
the literature of the most distinctly religious people of the 
world ; in it we find the record of the spiritual conscious- 
ness of man as eicpressed by the race possessed of the 
highest spiritual organisation. To know what religious 
message the most religious people gave to the world is foe 
the historical student an interesting study ; but if religion 
ia vital to every man, then to know how religion has found 
expression among the spiritual leaders of the most spiritually- 
minded race is a study of persona! importance. 

Consequent Value of the Bible. It will be understooil 
that in writing thus I am dealing ■wlfti tide t^aRsSwao. isaNst^iSi. 
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lines. I do not ignore the difficulties — historical, literary, 
and ethical — which are encountered by the Bible student : 
these, however, must be reserved for later consideration. 
All that I am concerned with now is to show that to 
Jewish people mankind owes that religious (juickening 
which has profoundiy iniluenced the history and destiny 
of the world. There is a wide and deep truth in the 
Psalmist's enthusiastic affirmation — ' Out of Zion went 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.' 
Make allowance for patriotic enthusiasm, the residuum of 
truth is Golid and irrefiitable. Roman law is embedded in 
the foundations of modern European justice, and no less 
the religious principles which are accepted in the western 
world are derived from the literature, the sacred writings, 
of the Jew. 

Position of the New Te3ta.iiient Church. For the general 
purpose of this argument, we have a right to treat the Old 
and New Testaments as parts of one collection of religious 
literature. The writers of the New Testament were as 
certainly men of Jewish race as were the writers of the 
Old Testament. We may, however, with another thought 
in mind, separate for a moment the New Testament from 
the Old ; and we may then draw out another argument. 

The world of to-day is greatly exercised concerning 
the origins of Christianity. What is the New Testament ? 
We may allow for disputed questions of date, for the 
difficulties of the Synoptic problem, for the controversies 
about the pastoTsA epistles ; but if we want to know any- 
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thing about the primitive Church, we must turn to the 
New Teatamem, The position taken up by the Chvirches 
of the Reformation does not appear, as it seems to me, to 
have given way before recent assadts. If we are to be 
guided by the action, teaching and custom of the primitive 
Church, we must resort to the New Testament. In 
appealing to it we are appeaUng to the judgment of the 
Apostohc Church, The word Church is ambiguous and 
misleading. No serious-minded writer ought to use the 
word without some clear and defining adjective ; but if 
we want to know the mind of the Church, as it is called, 
in the purest and best limes, before the healing and 
wholesome influence of the spirit of Christ's word had 
begun to ebb away, before heated disputes about intellectual 
forms of thought had transformed personal faith into 
mere, and alas ! unethical, correctness of opinion, then we 
must inquire what is the witness of those who were the 
spiritual leaders of (he true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. Thus as a factor, a decisive factor in the 
great problem of the nature of early Christianity, the 
New Testament demands our most patient and persistent 
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great and important 



;poken of the Bible as a 
rction of Jesvish literature. I 
note one or two points which will show che 
snares which the student of this, and indeed of ali literature, 
needs to avoid. 

Words as Snares. Bacon gave us an admirable cautiot. 
about language. Men believe that reason is lord over 
their words, but words often usurp lordship over reason. 
Reason is indeed the constitutional monarch, and wordi 
should be but his subjects and messengers doing his bidding, 
but the mesBengers often fail to convey the full or clear 
meaning of their sovereign's message. Listeners, too, are 
entrapped in the words, partly because, with all its sacred- 
ness and value, language is but an imperfect vehicle of 
thought, partly also because in reaching the hearer's mind 
the message has to pass through s. medium coloured with 
predisposing ideas, and it reaches the mind arrayed in false 
or faulty hues ; and there are few listeners who have 
cultivated the habit of asking what is the meaning, the 
intended meaning of the message. Words, said Hobbes, 

1, but the money of fools j as^ . 
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unfortunately the bulk of men treat words aa money — 
attaching the value to the word, rather than the meaning, 
resting on the symbol, not on the thing signified. For 
such the letter killeth. It is the spirit only that giveth 

Form and Substance. This is only a way of repeating 
the obvious truths that the reader of literature must be 
prepared to distinguish between form and substance, 
between the truth stated and the garment or literary form 
in which it is clad. The same thought, for example, may 
be expressed in various ways. ' No pains, no gains,' en- 
shrinea the same principle as the familiar words, ' He 
that loveth his life shall lose it.' The same truth may 
be uttered directly and indirectly : it may be presented 
to us under allegorical or logical, under lyrical or historical 
form. Hence the reader of the Bible needs to ask under 
what form is this which he is reading presented to him i 
It is not too much to say that a very large proportion of 
what are called Bible difficulties would never have existed 
had Western readers realised the tendency to highly 
poetical and allegorical forms which was so natural to the 
Jewish writers. It is still more true to say that perhaps 
fifty per cent, of the hotly-contested controversial questions 
which have divided Christian people would never have 
raised dispute had Christian writers and commentators 
understood the genius of the Jewish people, or realised 
how readily bold, striking and often revolting imagery was 
accepted, without the least chance oC wvw.Nm&exws.^SK&'^^w^ 
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Jewish minds. By these the early chapters of Genesis 
were recognised as aJlegoricaJ, to be studied only by those 
of mature years. The Western commentator loo often 
turned poetry into prose, and out of his prosaic misunder- 
standing developed a heresy. ' We shall eat the Messiah ' 
was a current image among the Jews. No materialistic 
notion was associaieil with it. It was a pregnant ex- 
pression of the new yigour, gladness and satisfaction which 
the Messiah would bring. And yet, when our Lord 
accepted the current speech and adopted it as His own, 
it was made the basis of a series of semi-pagan and 
materialistic theories, which always exercise a fascination 
over natures to which ethical conceptions are difficult. 
Among the Jews who heard Christ speak the idea which 
Western minds read into His words never had a place. 
When they asked, ' How can this man give us His flesh 
to eat J ' they were not stumbling at the thought of 
eating a man's flesh — that was a notion with which they 
were quite familiar — but they were stumbling at the claim 
which Christ seemed to make of being that Messiah on 
whom all faithful Jews hoped to feed. The emphasis of 
their thought was on the word ' this man.' ' How can 
this man do what only the Messiah can do — give us His 
flesh to eat?' 

Poetical Narrative and Narrative Poetry. Readers go 
astray then who read the Bible in a dull and literal 
spirit, and who view all parts of it as belonging to one 
cisss of writhtg. Such fail to discriminate between imagery 
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and fact, between truth and. the poetical expression of 
truth ; and they often therefore lose the spiritual lesson 
which becomes all the more forcible because embodied 
in some picturesque and vivid form. Now, how many 
readers have stumbled over the story of Jonah ? But 
how few have paused to ask whether the book lies among 
the historical or poetical books of the Old Testament ! 
The realisation of a poetical or allegorical element in 
certain parts of the Bible would not only dissipate some 
needless difficulties, but it would make clear the ethical 
teaching ; and in its turn the vivid apprehension of the 
ethical teaching entirely restores to us the sense of just 
proportion, and enables us to realise both how small im- 
portance attaches to the drapery of an incident and also 
how natural under the circumstances is the drapery which 
the writer has used. In two highly idealised narratives — 
chat of Balaam and of Jonah — this is the case. If we 
only seize the ethical drift of the story, we can recognise 
the psychological conditions which led to the stories 
being presented in the form which they have assumed. 
The dull distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural is felt to disappear. The heart of the story is left 
untouched. The Prophet Jonah who refuses to carry out 
the Divine message finds that the very forces of nature 
conspire to compel him. The Prophet Balaam, who is 
eager to follow gain against the protest of his own 
conscience, finds on every step of the way incidents which 
emphasise his own misgivings. Dumb things are eloquent 
for the right. The stars io \.^wi wMswa "w^ ■i.'©s««- 
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-wrong. Ib it wonderful that beaEts and 6shes, ss 
well 33 winds and waves, yea, all the powers which 
beat round the livea of men, should be felt to be active 
agents in the divinely-appointed order of things ! If 
to the Psalmiflt's mind 'day unto day uttered speech,' 
is it very wonderM that another sacred writer should 
describe the dumb ass as rebuking the madness of the 
prophet ? Men deeply alive to the close contact of the 
Divine with human life roust not be censured if they aome- 
timea write as men who are more concerned to show that 
the Divine voice speaks than careful to explain how it 
speaks. Minds so full of the consciousness of Divine 
realities express themselves in that large poetry of style 
which is the despair or the snare of prosaic natures. 
The religious teaching, as Professor G. A. Smith hat 
said more than once, is frequently independent of the 
historical incident. History often teaches religion ; but 
religion can be taught in sermon, in poem and in fable as 
well as in history. 



CHAPTER VI 



' INTERPRETATION 

Importance of Right interpretation. The interpretation 
of the Bible is as important aa the Bible itself. The 
(e any other book, or indeed like any other fact, 
may be interpreted rightly or wrongly. A perverse in- 
genuity may miEconstrue passages : a partisan spirit may 
divert them from their true meaning. We have had 
abundant illustrationE of these methods. Passages which 
fere only local and personal have been brought forward 
s though universally true. 

Examples. Some examples will illustrate this confusion. 
Thus the description giTcn by Isaiah in chap. i. has been 
read as though it were a dogmatic description of the mora! 
condition of man and men at all times. It is quite true 
that the moral condition set forth by Isaiah has been re- 
produced often enough in human history: his words, 
therefore, may be taken as typical, but not as dogmatic 
and lina! declarations. Again Isa, xxxiii. 1-14, which 
gives a vivid picture of a country devastated by an invad- 
ing army, has been treated as though it were a doctrinal 
statement of eternal perdition. Matt. xvi. iB, a passage 
of doubtful meaning, has been g,\vwi itv TOSsr^'^wawEi^ -ok'^ 
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iCDOwn to any of the gteat fathers of the Church, and 
made the foundation of claims which have been the fertile 
■ce of division. Words like those of our Lord in 
Matt. Kx. 16 have been robtied of their natural force and 
pressed into the service of controversies which have 
darkened men's thoughts of God. 

Single-minded Study needful. The Bible has been 
nisinterpreted, and this has frequently been due to certain 
dogmatic predispositions in the minds of controversialists. 
The simple souls who have been content to seek for 
spiritual sustenance have not gone far astray. The 
honest, wayfaring man, however unsophisticated, has 
seldom greatly erred therein. Unfortunately, however, 
the persistent reiteration of misinterpretation has too often 
succesafiilly misled men : false impressions once created 
are difficult to dislodge. I wish, therefore, here to make 
one or two remarks on certain mistaken ideas which often 
give rise to misinterpretations of the Bible. 

Mischief of Supplemental Imagination. It is in every 
way a mistake — I might use a stronger term—to li 11 up ' 
Bible silences with imaginary material, and then to 
this imaginary material as though it governed the 
terpretation of the existing narrative. There is one very J 
common example of this practice. We all remember I 
the forty days which we are told our Lord spent t 
earth after His resurrection. This forty days is dii 
missed in a very few verses ■ the materia! of narrative^ 
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and statement b scanty aod brief. It is practically 
of the Bible silences. This silence is seized upon by 
doctrinal theorists. Every dogma which they desire to 
see included in the Christian creed ; every practice 
which they think should be observed in the Christian 
society ; every portion of organisation or order which 
they imagine to be indispensable to their own theory of 
Church government : is roundly declared to have been 
sanctioned by the Lord Himself during this period. 
That there is not the faintest scintilla of evidence for any 
of these statements does not appear to distress or to dis- 
turb the minds of these eager dogmatists. Such and 
auch a thing ought to have place in the Church : it is not 
to be found otherwise: ■we shall therefore place the time 
and source of its authority in this silent period. Against 
this practice we cannot protest too strongly. It must be 
clear to everybody who reflects, that if the silences can 
be lawfully filled up by dogmatic imagination, the way is 
open to the wildest fancy, and a chaos of opinions must be 
the result. But another reflection is more important. 
There is one sound principle which candid and truth-loving 
men will at once accept. No human being has a right 
to alBrm that to be a fact which he does not know to be 
3 fact. No self-respecting person will place the creations 
of his imagination on the same plane as that occupied by 
simple fact. To till up the silence of the Gospel narrative 
by the exercise of imagination may sometimes be helpfiil 
to enable us to realise the progress of the story, but when. 
this u done it should be done i^ 'woa^^nMacro., -asS^ ■ 






should be carefully eeparaled from fact. But to till up 
the Bilences with Btatements of dogmas and theories 
declared to be of fundamental importance is, and only can 
be, not merely dishonest, but cruelly dishonourable. We 
can prove any nonsense out of the Bible if we allow our 
imagination to fill up the gaps. We can unchurch 
everybody but ourselves if we supply the silent spaces of 
the Scripture with our own neat and narrow dogmatism. 
Nothing must be allowed as legitimate interpretation which 
cannot show positive evidence from the real text of the 
Bible. Statements which are made on the strength of 
some hypothetical revelations, which there is and can be 
no evidence that our Lord ever gave, must be summarily 
dismissed, not merely as unproven but as impertinent. 
Whatever was of real moment in our Lord's teaching in 
those forty days finds a place, we may be sure, in the 
New Testament. If it is not to be found there, it must 
be proved by the ordinary methods of establishing other 
historical facts. If it cannot be so proved, it must be set 
aside as the product of empty fancy. 

Contemporary Explanations not Authoritative. There 
is another caution respecting interpretations which deserves 
a word. In the course of our Bible study we meet not 
only narratives of certain events which took place, and 
certain phenomena which were observed, but also with 
the contemporary interpretation of the event or of the 
phenomenon. The judicious student will not feel 
boaad to accept the writer's interpretation of every- 
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thing which be narratcE. In fact, phenomwion or CTcnt 
is one thing, the inter pre rai ion which the narrator puts 
upon these is quite another. In his imerpreution he ia 
limited by the knowledge current in his age. We may 
put the matter this way. We moderns, seeing such pheno- 
mena, would not describe them as the ancients did. This 
would not mean that wc discredited the lact of or existence 
of the phenomena, but that being what we are, and 
knowing what we know, we must describe them in one 
way, whereas the earlier writers, no less honest than our- 
selves, being what they were, and knowing what they 
knew, were constrained to describe them as they did. 

Let us take a single example. In John v. (the 
authenticity of the passage is of no moment to this 
argument) we read that the stirring of the waters and the 
consequent healing virtue was attributed to the presence 
of an angel. The modern would speak of the pool as a 
medicinal spring. The fact is the same. The mode of 
description is different. The ancient knew little of what 
are called natural causes. We are not bound to accept or 
adopt the theory of a special angel visit. The devout 
mind will, however, realise that the natural spring of 
healing virtue is just as truly of God as any angel 



Is the Question of Credibility affected? The principle 
that we are not always bound to accept the contemporary 
interpretation of matters recorded in the Bible gives rise, 
howerer, to another question whick tvtei -qkr. iwassi. ■«>* 
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long. The question is this—' How far does the ac- 
ceptance of the standards of ignorance current in the 
past invalidate the teaching authority of great religious 
leaders ? ' Probably most people will answer, ' Not in 
the slightest degree. The religious teacher is not con- 
cerned with any other region than the ethical or spiritual. 
He does not claim scientific knowledge ; and it ia as 
absurd to speak of his scientific ignorance invalidating 
his authority as It is to suppose that Phidias is a worse 
sculptor because he knew nothing of the law of gravita- 
tion.' We shall all feel that there is a measure of truth 
and a ground of reason in this reply. St. Paul is not less 
a religious psychologist because he is no astronomer, and 
Isaiah is do less a prophet because he knows nothing of 
evolution. 

The Case of our Lord. But notwithstanding the 
basis of good sense in this reply, we must allow that 
many who would admit its justice in regard to Isaiah and 
St. Paul feel some hesitation in applying it in the case of 
our Lord. Unfortunately on the side which defends as well 
as on the side which attacks the authority of Jesus Christ 
there has been a radical agreement on this question. Both 
sides have sought, and ihey have shown a striking harmony 
in seeking, to establish a dilemma. The dilemma is put 
forward somewhat in this fashion. Either Jesus Christ 
knew or He did not know the great laws of the universe. 
If He did knowi He is open to the charge of allowing 
people to continue in great and harmfiii errors ; if He did 
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Doi know, what becomes of the claim that He is one with 
God ? It will be seen that the reply to this dilemma 
would require not a chapter, but a treatise. It is not in 
my power to enter into any exhaustive investigation here ; 
but 1 ask the reader to consider the following observations. 
It seems to me a pity that either on one side or the 
other this question is raised, and that the history is not 
read as a history, belonging to its own age and coloured 
by its prevalent scientilic or unscientific ideas. Jesus 
Christ lived in a certain period : He is to appear as 
a true man in that age : it must be as one accepting the 
ideas of that age that He appears, except, of course, 
in the spiritual questions in which His mission is cod- 
cemed. What was the measure or limit of His acquaint- 
ance with matters outside the sphere of His mission does 
not in the least concern us. It is as one with a specific 
mission that He comes. The only question of import- 
ance is about the way in which He fulfilled it. If the 
doctor comes to attend the sick, he is not fijlfilling his 
mission if he descants upon the artistic qualities of 
Michelangelo and RaiTaele. Can we not imagine that 
the importance of fijlfilling His work and of not going 
beyond it was realised by Him who said, ' My meat is to 
do the will of my Father and to finish his work.' Our 
speculations concerning how much He knew or did not 
know of other matters is sorely irrelevant and profitless, 

Exemphfied m Question of Demanoiogy. But allnusiiA 
have not thought so, and some ait iKBtis^ aftXawi,*-'' «e«»- 
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tions, sach as these, once put, aie not answered. As space 
forbids more, I propose to deal with the question in one 
inly. The example which I select is sufficiently 



pertinent to be capable of being treated as typical. 
Moreover, the example is ooe which baa fiornished 
material for lengthy debate. I take the case of 
what is called demoniacal poseessian. It is the subject 
on which the late Professor Huxley showed such a 
keen interest. According to him, ' belief in a demon's 
world is inculcated throughout the Gospel,' ' This 
conception,' he says, ' is fun^Iamental for the authors of 
the Gospel' [Science and Christian TraiTtlion, p. x\\.). 
We may admit that the writers of the New Testament 
did ascribe certain evil things to the malignant influence of 
strange spirits ; they accepted the current explanations of 
the age, and they were not different from their con- 
temporaries in their belief in demonology. In this sense, 
therefore, that the authors did not and could not escape 
the crude notions of their time, we may admit that the 
conception is 'fundamental for the authors of the 
Gospel.' But we are not therefore bound to admit 
that such a conception is fiindamental for ourselves : 
we must be strangely constituted indeed if we imagine 
that we ate bound to accept the scientific ideas of the 
authors of the Gospel as an integral part of the idea 
of the Gospel. Demonological ideas were no doubt 
fundamental conceptions in the gospels, but they are 
not fundamental ideas of the Gospel ; and it is 
aurely straining the language of tiarcatiTe Tcry far to 
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say that such conceptions are ' inculcated ' in the gospels. 
No doubt they are taken for granted : under the con- 
ditions of the time they couid not be otherwise, but this 
is a Tcry different thing from saying that such ideas are 
taught as essential to the true cunception of the Gospel 
itself. 

The Real Issue thus raised. We must not, however, 
shirk the real difficulty. The real diffculty does not lie 
in the conception of the Evangelists, but in the atti- 
tude of Jeaua Christ towards the current demonological 

Now there are, as far as I can see, only three sup- 
positions which are possible on this subject. 

1. Either .lesus Christ knew that the evils described 
were due to the agency of evil spirits ; 

2. Or He knew that the current conceptions were 
mistaken but He did not think it to be wise, or a part of 
His mission, to correct misapprehensions on the matter ; 

3. Or He Himself was truly limited in His knowledge 
of this matter, and in accepting the limitations of humanity 
He accepted the limitations of knowledge which bound 
humanity at the time. 

If the first supposition be true, there is an end of the 

If the second be true, Jesus Christ appears acting as 
every wise teacher would act in refusing to attempt to 
correct misapprehensions on matters which were outside 
the range of His mission, and the discuawno, <aC -4J^^;\^:^ 
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would only serve to divert men's attention, carrying their 
mindB to side ibsuce away from His main purpose. 

If the third eupposition be the true one, then it only 
means that Jesus Christ in accepting the limiutions of 
humanity accepted the limitations which marked .the 
scientific knowledge of His own day. 

One or other of these three suppositions must be true. 
Does the acceptance of any one of these — no matter 
which — affect the veraci^ of the Gospel narrative or 
the authority of Jesus Christ in spiritual matters ! I 
think not. The question, it is to be remembered, is 
not whether the theory of demoniacal posseseion be true, 
but whether, assuming that certain phenomena were in 
the Gospel days ascribed to demoniacal influence, the 
general facts (apart from the correctness or otherwise of 
current interpretationii) arc invalidated by any one of the 
three answers given above. 




The Bible a Growth. To appreciate the message of the 
Old Testament, we ought to have an intelligent idea of its 
formation. We muK realise that it is a growth. One 
false notion may at once be dismissed. The books of 
the Old Testament did not spring into existence ready 
made. There is this distinction between the Bible and 
some other so-called sacred books. The Bible is not, 
as they claim to be, an instantaneous and complete gift : 
the Bible is a growth : the Old Testament specially h a 
growth. The Koran and the Book of Mormon claim, I 
believe, to be ready-made revelations, given at one fixed 
moment to some special! y-cal led prophet. The Old 
"" ; attained its present form in the process of 



Growth ihown m Formation of the Canon. U will 
be desirable here to say a few words about the formatioD 
of the Canon. The Old Testament consists, as we 
know, of a certain nmnber of books ; but it is well that 
we should have some clear, if general, notions of the way 
in which the component parts, as we have them, came 
together. There is a word much used •«tiOtt\i.-'(;a^«^'«£* 
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. needful one, but which conveys, I fear, a miscakea 
conception. We hear of the Canon of Scripture, the 
formation of the Canon, the Canonical books of the 
Bible, etc. There is a yery real meaning in the word 
1 its application to the Bible ; but its value depends 
upon our taking the word in its true sense. Let me 
remark again that the best things grow, and the testing 
or measuring rod which does best service in estimating 
'uea is the rod of time. There is no infallible and in- 
spired authority, local or dogmatic, to test or measure the 
value of the books of the Old or New Testament : the 
felt value of the books themselves tested by lapse of time 
and by variety of experience has, more than any formal 
authority, established their canonicity : it is true that this 
verdict of time and experience has been expressed more 
than once by certain ecclesiastical bodies or assemblies, 
but behind these formal statements is the verdict of 
experience: the acclamation of souls established the 
canonical value of the books before the verdict was 
endorsed by what may be described as an oflicial 



This, which is according to the natural course of things, 
gives a deepened interest to our study of the books them- 
selves. There are books which come to us from very 
ancient times : ihey are linked together by a common bont* 
they are not only books which have survived the r; 
of time : they are books which have been given a 
and special place in men's reverence and estecn" 
from any mere authoritative declaration of their 
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character, but from the unquestionable claim of their' 
direct and real usefulness to the hearts of men. 

From what 1 have said it will be clear that we must 
dismiss from our minds any mechanical tbeoriea of the 
formation of the Canon. We must not, for instance, 
imagine that these books of the Bible are bound to- 
gether by the tie of a common epoch : as they touch 
various epochs of time, so also their admission to a 
place in the Canon was various and giadual. We 
must not regard the Canon as a rule or lest exercised 
in one place and at one time : it is rather the word which 
espresaes the fact that certain books contained a note 
of religious force which lifted them above other Ji 
The value of this religious force was, of cou 
according to our estimate but according to the 
of the men of bygone times. 

Thereisnohistoriealaccount of the formation of the Old 
Testament Canon. The legends which assign it to the 
action of Ezra or the judgment of ' The Great Synagogue ' 
may be set aside as having no solid foundation. We must 
dismiss legend : we must examine the books them- 

But here it is important to bear in mind that the unique 
reverence yielded by the Jews to the books of the Old 
Testament indicates that these books were possessed of a 
religious character, and that it was in consequence of the 
recognition of this religious character that they were 
given the position they occupied. There were other 
books not so reverenced ; and the books cww -vtrtjoAE*- 
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as sacred held a place in the literature of the people before 
they were lifted into a place in the Canon. 

Stages of Growth, The Bishop of Exeter, whose 
work OD the Old TeEtament Canon is of special value on 
this subject, indicates three stages through which the books 
may be said to have passed : — 

1. The Elemental Stage in which the general com- 
ponent parts of the books were formed. 

2. The Media! Stage in which they were reduced to 
their present literary form. 

3. The Final Stage in which they were selected as 
worthy of a place in the National Canon. 

We cannot follow out these stages in detail. We have, 
in the mere statement given to us by so able an expert, 
the clear affirmation of the principle of growth. 

To the thoughtful mind, growth does not rob from the 
Old Testament thc value of its Revelation. On the 
contrary, it is in the process of growth that the value 
and significance of its Revelation are most clearly seen. 
The idea that whatever grows is meaningless and what- 
ever is instantaneously made shows marks of design belongs 
to the obsolete way of thinking. The message that is 
spelt out to us letter by letter is as clear as the message 
written in an instant upon the wall before our eyes ; and 
the former method is more truly in harmony with the 
Divine order than the latter. The best things grow, 
disclosing their meaning and beauty with a coy dilatori- 
ZKK^ but thus unfolding the ftilness of their signllicance 
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the more effectually. The joy of the harvest and 
delight in a completed statue or in an accompliBhed task. 
arise from the experiences encountered tn the various 
Btagea which led up to the end. Unintelligent impatience 
may ask for immediate and complete information : wisdom 
is content with slow unfoldings : it likes to make sure 
of its ground step by step : it loves to mark slow de- 
Telopment : ' here a little and there a little : line upon 
line : precept upon precept ' : there was sagacity in the 
prophet's message, though he, like those who followed 
him, was derided in his day because he eschewed 
brilliant falsehoods and clung to simple but fundamental 
principles whose force disclosed itself gradually. Growth 
and development are in fact nobler and safer modes of 
revelation than those of dazzling suddenness. Instantaneous 
revelations, like most ready-made things, frequently fit 
badly. If God unfolds His order in Nature by slow 
degrees, it will not surprise us that His revelations to the 
religious consciousness of mankind should be gradual also. 

Genera! Process of Growth. Vt'e can only briefly 
indicate in some of its aspects the process of growth 
which influenced the formation of the Old Testament. 
The Jewish people, like all other people of intellectual 
force, had a literature. The Jewish literature grewL 
according to the same laws and methods au the lii 
of other nations. Doubtless, certain characteristic dilfer< 
ences ijiay be pointed out in the details of the literary 
development of differing races, but ia btL<iiii. (s;i&j& "-^ii- 
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tellectual growth of every kind pursues the same course 
among all peoples. Old BOngs and old legends are found 
in the early stages. The heroic deed, the impressive 
discovery, or the providential averting of some imminent 
peril, have been celebrated in song or story and then passed 
down from mouth to mouth : enthusiasm, joy and imagtoa- 
tion have incorporated the incident or exploit in Eoog, in 
glad or triumphant verse, or stirring tale, and these com- 
memorative tributes of popular delight, at one time 
fugitive, became in a later age incorporated into history, 
chronicle, or even legal code. We find many of these 
ancient songs — some of them of unknown authorship and 
unknown date — imbedded in the Old Testament. The 
Song of the Sword (Gen, iv. 23, 24); tLe Song of Moses 
(Exod. XV. 1); the Song of Deborah (Judges v.); 
David's lament over Saul (2 Sam. i. 19-27). These 
songs were to illustrate history [lerhaps, but they are not 
to be mistaken for history ; they possess the ardour of 
poetical compositions : they are enthusiastic : they paint 
with imaginative touches : they idealise : they use the 
language of hyperbole : they employ, probably all un- 
consciously, those arts by which the soul speaks to the 
soul. To read them with a coldly critical spirit is to do 
an injustice to them and to ourselves. 

Legends in the same way, half poetry and half prose : 
narratives, that is, told in ihfe simple fashion of men 
anxious to preserve the memory of some great event and 
impressive experience, and told therefore with that 
simplicity tpiich uses imagery freely and naturally. 
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narratives often repeated, and therefore appearing in more 
or less different forms, belong to the literary dawn of all 
nations. These narratives take their place in the later 
chronicles, and become also a sort of common stock 
which the prophet and moralist draw for exampli 
illustration. 

Growth througli Custom and Law. Again, 
people becomes organised, they are governed by 
which have grown up as questions have been raised 
and diBputes have been settled. The head of a 
family, or the chief of a tribe, has given a decision 
on some quarrel : his decision is taken as a pre- 
cedent and is made to govern later questions : customs 
thus grow up having the force of laws. This process 
would apply alike to social and to religious matters. 
When we take up the story of Israel we lake up the 
story of a branch of the great Semitic people at a time 
when certain customs have become accepted among 
them. The laws, social and religious, which we have in 
the Old Testament are the record of the laws or customs 
which grew up in different periods designed to modify or 
to contirm prior ancient customs. It is important to 
remember this fact. We may be tempted to judge 
harshly some of the provisions of the Pentateuch, unless 
we recollect that the law which shocks us may have 
been an attempt to mitigate some earlier and more cruel 
custom. It is important to observe that in all progressive 
civilisations there is a gradual Koftewn^ (A «:««.* c!Sfl»sss«.- 
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The history of society nearly always folloWE this tendency 
from harsher to gentler laws or customs. The severe 
customs were dictated by the necessity of self-preserva- 
tion. Lynch lavif ia a wild, barbarous method of justice. 
To hang a man for horse-stealing appears to us a punish- 
ment out of all proportion to the offence, till we remember 
that the severe punishment arose among settlers to whom 
the horse was the life, and to steal the horse might mean 
leaving the settler to starvation. We ought to be slow 
to blame men for severe laws till we have put ourselres in 
their place. The true outlook is that of the student who 
notices that as society becomes organised and the conditions 
of life more settled the severity of laws is relaxed. This 
humane tendency is one of the features of the Jewish 
law. In point of mercy and gentleness it ranks high 
among the laws of peoples. A belief in God as ' loving 
mercy ' enters very early into the code. 

Religious or ceremonial laws are of two kinds, (i.) 
Ceremonial laws which are only sanitary laws conveyed 
under a religious form in order that they might be the 
more carefully observed, or perhaps as recognising that 
everything which contributed to social welfare was a part 
of religion, (a.) Ceremonial laws which did not concern 
social life as such, but only dealt with matters of worship. 
These as we have them in the Old Testament are the 
accumulations of time. The rudimentary stages of these 
laws belong to prehistoric times : certain religious cere- 
monies were derived from the customs of ancestors who 
Ji?^ before the time of Moses or eveo of Abraham : the . 
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cecemonia) laws which we find in the Pentateuch represent 
the successive historical modifications of these laws. In 
other words, the laws in the Pentateuch are not a com- 
plete or uniform code ; they are rather the accumulations 
of generations. We must view them as we would a 
section of ground belonging to an ancient city which dis- 
closes to us relics of successive dynasties and epochs, or 
even of successive civilisations. They express, therefore, 
successive experiences : they disclose modes of thought 
which carry the characteristics of varying ages : they 
betray the fluctuations of ethical feeling ; they are, 
sense, profoundly interesting psychological studies. They 
serve to illustrate certain tendencies of human na 
the landmarks which distinguiGh the moral and 
advance of that remarkable race which more than 
other has ministered to the religious 
mankind. 



Progressive and Rettogressive Forces. The value _ 
these studies to ourselves depends upon our recognition 
of two facts, viz., the unquestionable moral advance of 
mankind, and the equally unquestionable deteriorating 
influence in human history. 

Concerning the moral progress of mankind we can have 
little doubt : rough and severe laws tend to disappear : 
gentler and humaner methods slowly prevail. Or, to put 
it in another way, the age in which the laws of Christ are 
possible is far in advance of the age of mere ceremonial 
laws ; and equally the age which yearns to a£cx.>;^^!c«.'«»'* 
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of Christ is in advance of the age which rejected, because it 
could not understand Him. But we shall miss tke lesson 
of continuous study if we fail to observe the way in which 
noble ideas and great moral principles are robbed of their 
life-force in the process of time. A great idea, a fine 
commemorative custom, a clear ethical doctrine, may be 
degraded into empty formula, superstitious ceremony or 
dry and profitless notion. The student needs to keep in 
mind the profound saying of Mr. Edward Caird — ' the 
idea creates the organisation : the organisation destroys 

Modern teachers are sometimes disposed to ridicule the 
doctrbe, so dear to the leaders of the Evangelical move- 
ment, of the depravity of human nature ; but we must be 
blind indeed to facts if we do not realise that in the moral 
and spiritual world as well as in the material world there 
is a moth and a rust which can corrupt. The changes 
which we resent and distrust are often Divine methods of 
progress, used for human benefit lest the thing which is 
good might become an influence for evil, and 

' One good cuitom should corrupt the world.' 

We cannot within our limits illustrate this largely from 
Israelitish story ; but we may remember that our Lord 
reproached the men of His day for the way in which they 
bad, by their traditions, demoralised certain great and 
noble ancestral principles. He used even stronger 
language than this : He accused them of rejecting the 
coanse) ol God that they might keep their own tradidons. 
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In the face of this fact we need not wonder if, when we 
place in hiEtorical groups the Jewish Isws, we detect, along 
with an advance, a decline also in ethical perception. 
Hence what we should expect is whnt we find in the 
Bible. It is the record of a slow advance in revelation of 
truth and in spiritual perception : it is a slow advance, but 
it is an advance which is not regular ; it is an advance 
marked by periods of retrogression as well as periods of 
progression : it is an advance marked by the features 
characteristic of all progress : the tide comes in, but its 
progress is accompanied by receding as well as advancing 
waves. The advance indeed can seldom be measured by 
the actors at any period : so little are they able to gauge 
the progress that they are often the victims of despair ; 
evil seems too strong : the recoiling waves sweep away bo 
much : the strongest of the prophets are often despondent. 

But, and here is a noteworthy feature, the note of 
despondency which so frequently meets us in the Old 
Testament never sounds so despairingly in the New 
Testament. There is among the New Testament writers 
a recurring strain of confidence : they write as men inured 
to and expectant of suffering, but as men convinced of 
victory. The progress which prophets hoped for these men 
are sure of. Their eyes behold the light which shines 
across the dark, and they hail it as men hail the dawn, 
nothing doubting but that the night and the tilings of the 
night are destined to pass away. 

Something clearly has entered into their lives to give 
them this confidence : they ace not mi'^ Vc«i,^js'"''tc^^'*™*^ 
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about the future : they are so well asanred of the vie 
of good, that they are coolent with present sen 
knowing that thtir work, is not in Tain. Men ask whe 
God has not more light to break forth : they speal 
though some fresh revelation of His will were need 
but it was not thus that apostles spoke : they spoki 
men who fee! that God's last word had been said 
though the revelation was complete, when God in tl 
last days had spoken by His Son. No doubt there 
many questions we are templed to ask : there are 
problems which perplex our minds ; but if we recog 
the full significance of the revelation in Christ we t 
realise that we have enough in it to occupy our thouj 
and our lives. Men have not yet learned Christ, and | 
chance till they have learned Him it h as well 
they should be left with this task. Perchance it is i 
when we have learned Him that we shall be iitted 
the fliture revelation of God. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE IDEA O! 

The Conception of God of more Moment than Details of 
History. Once we have realised the principle of growth, 
we perceive that the growth of ideas may form a method 
of revelation. The revelation of God lies in the discovery 
to men of His nature and character. The revelation of 
God, therefore, which is disclosed in the Old Testament 
is really independent of the subsidiary questions of ethnology 
and geography, stil! more of matters of minor interpreta- 
tion. The conceptions of God which meet us in the 
history of Israel are higher than those which prevailed 
among other peoples ; the superiority of these conceptions 
is indisputable and of meaaurelessly greater moment than 
the questions whether cert 
the individual or the tribe. 



Monotheism in Israel, For instance, Israel becait 
Btemiy Monotheistic people. We Bcarcely realise 
fiill significance and importance of the fact. We use 
phrase : we accept the idea : but we form no notion of the 
stupendous revolution which is accomplished when a people 
advances from Polytheism to Monotheism — from the 
cognition of many deities to the luQ^aVv^ cR twicXw'as'V 
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When our Lord spoke His words concerning the first aod 
great commandment, He prefaced them by quoting,' Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one God.' It was the 
indiBpensable prelude of what followed. The realisation 
of the great commandment of Love would have been im- 
possible on other than a Monotheistic basis. This founda- 
tion thought Israel reached, and reached in a way which 
constitutes a remarkable fact in the history of man's 
religious c 



The Semitic Family Polytheistic. For 3 moment we 
must remember that Israel belonged to the great Semitic 
family. This family possessed certain charactert sties 
which distinguished them from other branches of the 
human family, but there was one belief which they shared 
with other races, viz., the belief in the e?(istence of many 
deities. Like the Aryan race, the Semites were Poly- 
theists. Spec does not allow me to enlarge upon this 
fact. I am aware that more than one eminent schi ' 
Renan, for example — has endeavoured to show that 
position towards Monotheism displayed itself in the whole 
Semitic family. But as it appears to me the weight of 1 
facts is in the opposite direction, and the best expert / 
opinion is being slowly ranged against it. The Polytheism J 
of the Semites, however, is an admitted fact, and if there J 
were, as Professor George Adam Smith expresses it, oppor- T 
tunities for Monotheism open to the Semites, there teems lol 
be very little doubt that, with the single and unique exceptio J 
of Israel, every branch of the Semitic family clung 
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Polytheistic religion. Thoa Israel, however htrongly 
Monotheism exhibited itself later, sprang from a Poly- 
theistic stock. Further, reversion to old worship was a 
coriEtact fault in Israel. The strongest laoguage and the 
sternest reproaches of the Prophets, as all readers of the Old 
Testament will remember, are directed against the worship 
of Baalim, or the gods of the Semitic race. In fact, two 
tendencies are seen at work in the history of Israel — one 
backward to Polytheism, the other forward towards an 
ever-strengthening Monotheism. Israel is seen struggling 
in the grasp of two contending forces : ancient customs 
and beliefs, aided by the influence of surrounding peoples, 
pulling the people downward : prophets of the Lord urging 
them upward to purer conceptions and a more ethical 
faidi. 

The Monotheism of Israel related to their History. '^^ 
notice also one other significant fact. The Prophets, while 
insisting on Monotheistic conceptions, never represent them- 
selves as the advocates of a new faith : their appeal is to 
the past : the faith they plead for is a faith to which Israel 
is pledged by ancient memories and by solemn covenant : 
they cannot be represented merely or solely as leaders of 
advancing thought : they ask the people to look back ; 
the postulate of their appeal is some great and critical 
period of past history. The Monotheistic feith was 
not, according to prophets, of yesterday : they did not 
come to abolish or to change, but to renew Israel's faith, 
and to bring the people baclt to the Uton (A »^ ^Af«as*K- 
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ing covenaot. God was faithful to the covenant, as the 
Psalmist CKpreases it — * He hath remembered hia covenant 
for ever, the word which he commanded to a thousand 
generations' (Ps. cv. 8), or as the Prophet says, ' But 
thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, 
the seed of Abraham my friend. Thou whom I have 
taken from the ends of the earth, and called from the chief 
men thereof, and said unto thee, I'hou art my servant ; I 
have chosen thee and not cast thee away ' (Isa. xli. 8, 9). 
Even though Israel sinned, and went after strange gods, 
God Himself never forgot the covenant. 'He re- 
membered for them his covenant, and repented according 
to the multitude of his mercies' (Ps. cvi. 45). Cf. 
Micah vii. 20. Israel's sin then was not merely in wrong- 
doing and in going after other gods, but in forsaking the 
covenant of God (Jer. xi. 6-8, xxxi. 31-33; Jud( 
ti. 1-13)- This covenant holds 3 prominent plac 
thoughts of the great ethical teachers of Israel. 
their view a great fact interwoven with the history of I 
Israel. Without it Israel would not be the Israel entitled f 
to the hope and confidence which according to the Pro 
phets she can always claim. 

What is the Period of Historical Crisis, Towhat p« 
do the Prophets then refer ? What is that great cri 
event which brought with it such a determining influi 
in the after history of the people ? Here again we n 
a most important question. Observe a covenant is 
jar a rule one-sided. Protection on one side impll 
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obedience on the other ; but this relationsiiip of prot 
on one aide and obedieoce on the other may exist without 
any very high or abiding moral results. Obedience to 3 
protecting national or tribal God might only involve cere- 
monial or external worship : it might make no demand on 
character : it might not establish any ethical standard 
whatever. But the conceptions of the Prophets of Israel 
are persistently ethical : the idea of the covenant which 
they put forward is one which does make a demand oa 
character : mere ceremonial obedience is often treated with j 

' Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old ? 

'Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil '. Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of ray body 



of my soul ? 

' He hath shewed thee, man, what is good ; 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God 
(Micah vi. 6-8). 

Similar is the lat^uage of the covenant Psalm (Ps. I. _ 
lo). It is not the sacrifice of the bullock or lamb that 
is wanted : it is the sacrifice of a grateful heart and an 
upright life. The Lord of Israel's covenant was the 
righteous Lord : the covenant with Israel involved a 
measure of ethical sympathy with the Lord who loved 
righteousness. No doubt some of the ^u»wt^ ^- ' "~" 
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cited belong to a period when the ethical sense in Israel 
had reached a eomparacively advanced stage of deyelop- 
ment, but ihey imply that in the origmal covenant with 
Israel some germ of ethical thought and ethical require- 
ment existed : the bond between God and Israel was not 

The Period of the Eiodua. When we ask whether the 
Prophets look back to any specific period from which to 
date as it were the recognition of this covenant, we find 
3 constant recurrence of the thought of the Exodus. 
Egypt and the deliverance from the bondage of Egypt : 
the Exodus and a period of wandering in the wilderness 
under the leadership of Moses and Aaron ; these form the 
subject of frequent allusion, as we know, alike in Prophet 
and Psalmist. The Psalms which celebrate the Exodus 
and the wilderness ( Ps, cv. and cvi. ) refer to an 
acknowledged covenant, brought into special notice and 
involving loyal obedience on the part of Israel. <He 
remembered his holy promise, and Abraham his servaot, 
and he brought forth his people with joy and his 
chosen with gladness : and gave them the lands of the 
heathen : and they inherited the labour of the people j 
that they might observe his statutes and keep his laws ' 
(Ps. cv. 42-45), Cf. Hosea xii. 9, xiii. 4. 

It is in fact to the Mosaic peiiod that these writers 
look back. Cf. Ps. Ixsvii. 16-20, Ixxviii. 10-12, 
Ixxx. 8 ; AmoB Ji. 10, iii. I, and this is now generally 
admitted hy atudetxs. fiudde, for instance {^he Rcr^ion 
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of Isrofl up la ihc £xi/f), traccE the moral influence of 
Israel'a acceptance of Jehovah as its God, and of its 
reliance upon the promises made through Moses : he 
shows that the confidence of Israel in the fidelity of 
Jehovah tended to produce self-examination : no doubt oi 
the power of God's power was felt : when things went 
badly, the question arose, ' Wherein have I deserved the 
displeasure of Jehovah ? ' \a such tjuestioning there lies a 
power of ethical advance, ' The germ of this whole 
development,' saya Professor Budde, ' took place at Sinai.' 
Similarly Kuenen, who is Dot inclined to concede too great 
a moral infiuenee to the Mosaic period, yet acknowledges 
that some seeds of moral capacity, as it were, must have 
been sown thus early in Israel's history. In the same 
way Professor G. A. Smith points out that the faith of 
Israel did not rest upon a mere physical bond between the 
people and Jehovah : the bond was not simply, as in native 
religions, the bond of material sustenance : it was a bond 
of history and of providence. Jehovah had not always 
been the God of Israel, but ' He found them at a crisis 
of their history and offered His help in return for their 
obedience' (p. 137). Thus, aa Professor G. A. Smith 
says, 'Among modern cricica there is virtual unanimity in 
carrying back the origin of Israel's ethical disti 
the time of Moses and in regarding him as its i 

(p. 136). 

The Revelatiofi of God. Thus, leaving aside the qoe 
lion as to the conception of God ^oaseHwA- V^ "^ 
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per 

crisis in Israel b history. At that time something 
took place which profoundly influenced the thought, the 
imagination, and, whatis more important, the character 
of the people. Now, when we examine the books of the 
Bible, Bimply with the view of ascertaining what was the 
nature of this influence, we find that the crisis, whatever 
it was, is constantly associated with the thought of God. 
Whatever was done, it was God that did it, and when- 
ever it was done, God had at that time drawn near in a 
special way to Israel : He had made Himself known to 
them. In what way ? we ask. We may be tempted to 
say. In the way of a great deliverance : it was in the great 
national emancipation of the Exodus that God was made 
known to Israel. This is, no doubt, a thought which we 
meet with frequently enough in the literature of Israel — 
' With a mighty hand and with a stretched out arm ' 
God brought them out. But every careful observer will 
feel that the thoughts of the Prophets and Psalmists go 
much deeper than this. They celebrate the triumph of 
the Exodus with reiterated joy, but when God made 
Himself known to them, it was by something more than a 
deliverance. After all, great deliverances are soon for- 
gotten, and easily accounted for by secondary causes. 
Gratitude is seldom long lived, and gratitude to God 
passes away like the early dew. Something more than a 
remarkable national deliverance must have taken place. 
Or there must have been something associated with that 
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delWerance which filled the memory of it with more thatfl 
wonder and made it outlast the proverbial CranueDcy of 
gratitude. 

More than a National Deliverance. The Prophets and 
PealiniEta seem to imply that the deliverance was connected 
with a deeper knowledge of the character of God. If 
there was a bond or covenant between God and Israel, 
as the sacred writers intimate, this might involve no rnore 
than a covenant of protection on one side and the homage 
of worship on the other. But if at the time of crisis it 
was realised that the covenant was made with a Cod 
whose very character demanded from His worshippers the 
recognition of some ethical ideal, then we can understand 
how a certain moral glory surrounded the memory of the 
Exodus. For it is not by benefits alone that men are 
influenced, but by the moral disposition which bestows 
them : it is not the hand which gives that is blessed, but 
the heart which moves the hand. Mere lavisfineBs in 
giving may be indolence, not interest ; it is not ihe 
ministering to our needs which we value, but the thought 
and care for us and for our destiny. If, therefore, Israel 
at the time of the Exodus received the revelation of God 
as a being who acted not by caprice or favouritism, but 
on laws and lines of ethical principle : if, in fact, God was 
revealed to Israel as a God of character, then His great 
act of deliverance would be associated with that revela- 
tion : it would be much more than a piece of capricious 
patronage : it would hardly dro^ batt i.«aa 'io» taSK.-a«:^ 
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inly a great deliverance took place 
int of faith, as it were, was eetablished between 
Israel and her God. Israel waa betrothed to God, for 
the fulfilment of the Divine will (Jer. xxxi. 31): she 
was to bring forth children who would tell the praise of 
God in the ends of the earth. The link was not merely 
one of material support on the one side and of a series of 
sacriiices on the other : it was a link in the experiences of 
the people, in their history, and binding them to a purpose 
and a destiny. It had an ethical foundation and an 
ethical object. 

Without entering into an inquiry as to the extent of 
the revelation of God made to Israel at that period, we 
may notice two points which seem to be clear. Two 
features of the Divine character are frequently referred to 
— His righteousness and His goodness. 
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What these Conceptions 
wide these conceptions are and how much they 
To grasp these is to grasp that double thread which leads 
into the very centre of life's labyrinth ; they are svf 
for the soul, and they involve all the theology, 
their revelation at the Mosaic period, or at any 
does not mean that the full significance or wide applj 
of them were instantly understood. A law or principit 
may be perceived in an instant, but it takes centuries t( 
exhaiist its fiill meaning or realise its range of application 
Yet the mere statement of the principle becomes aiiently 
operative. It is bo with conceptions of God'i 
n 
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Given a certain ideii of God, and the character of the 
worshipper is committed to a certain piaae of tliought. 
Add a new feature, and men's thoughts and characters 
wilt sooner or later exhibit added or modified traits. 
Introduce into conceptions of deity for the first time an 
ethical idea, and you have commenced the moral edu- 
cation of the people. We may apply this to Israel. 
Israel was Semitic : they shared Semitic ideas and Semitic 
character. Like other Semitics they were potytheists 
in theology and lacking in the instinct or capacity of 
self-organisation on any extended scale. They advance 
to Monotheism, and they became possessed of a, certain 
national coherence. Evidently certain influences have been 
at work. One of these is a conception of God loftier 
than that of other Semitic tribes. 

The Strong Ethksl Elemtn:, The conception ia 
ethical: Goaisgood: God is just: the people are God's 
to fulfil His will : it is not for them to start aside like 
a broken bow. The goodness of God has shown itself 
in a great national emancipation; God makes them a 
people ; they realise dimly, perhaps, and slowly, but yet 
powerfully, something of the l)ivine character. Goodness 
means something ; righteousness means something. Here 
is a centralising and steadying influence planted in the 
people's life. Out of it will spring humaner thoughts of 
what man owes to man : harsh laws and severe customs, 
e needful, will be softened : a strong if stern sense of 
Justice will make itself felt. Ethical principles, realised 
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3B enthrooed in heaven, wilt make themselves felt. 
may compare nation with nation in moral conduct 
may collect criminal statistics, and argue that one 
is more moral than another : this ie interesting ar 
Etructive, but, after all, the great question for a n. 
not the amount of criminal statistics, but whether 
it possessee a moral ideal ; for the possession of this makes 
possible or effective the appeal of prophet and teacher. 
It is so with Israel. The history shows us scenes of 
moral weakness and moral turpitude : we read of cruelty 
and treachery, of wicked craft and wholesale massacres : 
the pictures are sad and confusing, as must be the scenes 
which accompany the story of progress, but in the midst 
of all these scenes which shock and grieve us, we realise 
that this wayward and inconsistent people possess a moral 
ideal : the prophet may fail, but he does not speak wholly 
in the air. Down in the heart-depths of the people, with 
roots that were struck in a past far distant, but brilliant 
with memories, there is a capacity of moral response : 
they are a people who have lived for centuries in comrade- 
ship with a moral ideal : the possession of this capacity 
thestrengthandjusufication of prophetic reproaches: in 
lies also his hope when he changes his speech into patheti 
appeal. And as in the possession of a moral ideal lies the 
hope and justification of the prophet, so also here lies one 
difference which marks Israel from surrounding nations. 
It is intimately related also with those Messianic hopee, 
which, amid many crude and material notions, played such 
a leading part in Israel's developmctit. CK^v^^a^ 
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can readily see that, once the idea that in God's characti 
goodness and righteousness had a place took possession < 
a people's thoughts, it was inevitable that they shod 
look forward to a time when ' mercy and truth shod 
meet together, and righteousness and peace should kL 
each other.' 
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CHAPTER IX 



INSPiaATlOM 

There are two words which have been constantly used io 
discussions about the Bible. Everyone has heard of the 
Inspiration of the Bible. Everyone has heard the Bible 
spoken of as the Revelation of God — as the Revealed 
Word. On these words many have rested, feeling 
that, if there is in the Bible no inspiration and no reve- 
lation, they have lost everything which makes the Bible 
precious. 

Let me say at once that suc!i people are quite right. 
If there is no inspiration and no revelation in the Bible, 
let us lay it down at once, and sadly confesu that we, and 
sixty generations of our forefathers, have been greatly 
deceived. But there is a better course. Instead of 
laying it down, let us take up the Bible again, and let us 
look foe the inspiration and revelation in it. 

But here the question confronts us — How ahall wc 
recognise these things when we see them i Do we, in 
fact, know what we are looking for ? What is Inspiration, 
that we may be ready to recognise its features ? What is 
Revelation, that we may be prepared to receive it when it 
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Can we define Inspiration? Even in the answer that 
gire to these questioos I am afraid that the reader will be 
dieappointed, for I confess lliat 1 know no satisfactory 
definition either of Inspiration or Revelation. I have 
looked through many treatises ; I have met with many 
attempted definitions : some of them excellent approxima- 
tions to definitions ; but none are really adequate. The 
reason is not far to seek. There are some Uiinge which 
we can define, but they are chiefly in the realm of things 
material, or which lie wholly withm the intellectual 
kingdom. There are other things which elude definition ; 
we can feel them : we can realise their influence : we can 
recognise them as forces in life, but they refuse to be 
brought within the limits of strict definition. In saying 
this, we are not, I think, trying to win an illegitimate 
assent to a [iroposjtion by declaring that it lies in the 
region beyond that of logic. This is a favourite device 
on the part of the champions of superstition : they argue 
on behalf of some needless mystery or some imaginary 
theory that, as it belongs to a realm which transcends 
logic, therefore it can only be understood by sympathetic 
feeling ; and hence they call upon us at the outset to put 
our reason into commission, and allow the matter to be 
settled by authority. This method appears to me to be 
no less fatal to faith than to reason, and I invite no one to 

There axe Things which dely Definition. What we 
leaDy have to do in such cases is to ascertain whether 
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the matter in question can be brought within any of the 
known realms of knowledge. If it be a question of pure 
mathematics, we ask for demonstration : if it be a question 
of science or history, we ask for the facts. But there is 
one realm which yields us facts, but which nevertheless 
is constantly giving us facts which surpass definition. 
This realm is the realm of man's nature. Here we can 
have solid facts ; but we are constantly baffled in our 
attempt to define. Reason and instinct are facts, but how 
shadowy the line becomes when we try to discriminate 
between them. We can easily assign certain results to 
the operation of reason : we can perhaps equally readily 
admit that instinct accounts for others ; but between these 
there lies a heap of phenomena which we hesitate 
assign exclusively to either, for we feel that they may be 
claimed by both ( for who can say where the operation of 
reason ends and that of instinct begins ? or who can say 
whether reason is the foundation of instinct or its cul- 
mination J Is instinct only experienced reas 
reason only developed instinct .' The same difficulty 
of defining waits upon the word Inspiration. Let nl ■ 
put out of mind, for a moment, all thought of religioot; 
iospiratioQ. 

Case of Gieat Literaiy Works. Let us think of the 
inspiration of the poet or the painter. Let us suppose 
onreelves asked to define what we mean by this inspiration. 
'You tell me,' says oar questioner, 'that this poem, thia 
Div'ma Commtdia or this Hamlet., is a work ^ssee.'w.'l- -^K. 
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inspiration. Will you tell me what you mean by that ? ' 
Does not everyone feel the difficuJty I We may coin 
some happy explanatory phraee, but we shall hardly be able 
to give in any true and strict sense a detinition, i.e., we shall 
not be able eo to describe the features or characteristics 
which constitute inspiration, as that our description covers 
exactly, completely and, what is more important, ex- 
clusively those characteristics. But the fact of the 
existence of such inspired works is not to be detiied 
because we fail in defining it. It is with this fact aa with 
the previous one. We can say of certain works, ' These 
belong to the class of inspired works ' : we can say of 
others, ' These lack inspiration.' We recognise the 
inspiration of Goethe's Fauil, of the Paradise Loit, of 
Othello, of Lear, of The Jncienl Mariner, of the 
Promelheui ; and we should never dream of associating 
with the word inspiration Gulliver's Trafeli, or TJe Aimut 
Miraiilij, or Tupper's Proierbial Philosophy. We can so 
far distinguish, but we feel that between the unquestion- 
ably inspired and the unquestionably not inspired there 
is a debatable land inhabited by those whom we cannot 
classify. In other words, the exact frontier defies 
delimitation. It is with this question as it is with the 
rainbow or the prismatic colours, we can tell the red 
ray from the green, the violet from the blue, but we 
cannot determine (he line when the violet ceases to be 
violet and becomes indigo : the harmonious declension 
from one colour to another is go delicate and gradual that 
the blue is rising into view when we are hardly pre- 
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pared to say that the indigo has vanished. 

there is a debatable land : here, too, the froniier defi 

delimitation. 



Parallel Difficulty with the Bible. la it ai 
theD, to be told that deiinitioa of Bible ioEpiratioD ia not 
to be expected and ought not to be insisted on '. Let 
none exclaim, at peril of" their repuiauon for good sense, 
that, if things be so, the Inspiration of the Bible yanishes. 
The reverse is the case : inspiration is a quality so real 
and yet so subtle, so entrancing yet so impalpable, that 
when present it compels our homage, and forces from us 
the acknowledgment of its transcendent force and reality. 
It is like genius. We know it when we see it, but we 
cannot define it. It is like the multitudinous sea, great, 
inexorable, restless, real, but refusing to be bound by 
limits, now invading new territories, now forsaking in 
scorn its former habitations. It is like genius and the sea 
in this also that it appeals to the noblest and least defin- 
able part of our nature. It appeals to the spirit of man. 
That in us which comes from God responds to that which 
God has sent. Into whatsoever voice God's spirit 
breathes, the God-given spirit in man hastens tremblingly 
to respond. As love answers to love, eager yet afraid, 
so does man's soul recognise inspiration when it comes. 
And as love, genius and the sea are all tremendous facts, 
and yet defy definition, so is inspiration one tremendous 
fact, and not the less tremendous, nor the less a fact^J 
because nobody yet has been able to deline i 
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Notes of Inspiration not always Evident. One objec- 
tion may occur to our minds. It may be said that there 
are parts of the Bible which do not carry this note of 
inspiration ; parts, that is, which do aot evoke a deep and 
undeniable spiritual response. We may be told, for 
instance, that the Serraon on the Mount, the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, the story of the Sinning Woman, the 
Panegyric of Charity, the Book of Job, the Double 
Isaiah, may possess this high quality, but that there are 
large portions of the Bible that are like deserts and pro- 
duce no inspired flower. We may be asked what is there 
to move our spiritual nature in the elaborate ceremonial 
instructions in Leviticus, in the genealogies of Chronicles, 
in the list of iiimlture in Ezra and Nehemiah, in the 
sanguinary stories of Joshua and Judges ? There is 
truth in this ; but the same is true of portions of the great 
works which nevertheless we call, in a literary sense, 
inspired works. Homer sometimes nods. There are 
barren wastes in the Pam^iie Lost, and barbarisms to the 
Dif'ma Commedia ; and yet we speak of these works as 
truly inspired ; for the inspiration we recognise in them 
is not the inspiration of a few passages, but what I may 
call the converging inspiration of the whole. The whole 
impression left upon us is the impression of a living 
and appealing force. 

Inspiration is Massive. It is not in the long run the 
eloquent and effective portions of a great work which 
coBstitute its greatness ; it is the irresistible conviction that 
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ve have been nobly spoken to by a noble spirit : it is the 
realisation of qualities, unquestionable and indeRnable : it 
is the consciousness that ouf souls have been drawn out 
in admiration and joy, in hope and despair, in aspiration, 
wonder and love : it is the sense that the highest and best 
in UB have been forcibly appealed to by a spirit akin to 
yet superior to our own. Inspiration is not in the parts, 
but in the breath which animates the whole : it is not in 
the letter but in the spirit. There are detailed beauties 
without which complete expression would be imperfect, 
jusl as there are beauties of sky, of river, of grass, tree 
and flower ; but as it is the happy harmony of these 
which make up the beauty of the landscape, so it is the 
dominating spirit which subordinates these to some noble 
end, and not any assemblage of isolated beauties which 
is indispensable to the inspiration of a great work. 

Practical Quality o< Inspiration. If we keep these 
principles in mind, we shall the more clearly realise the 
significance of inspiration in connection with the Bible. Be 
it observed that we are not now dealing with the question 
of the difference between the inspiration of the Bible and 
the inspiration of some great literary work. We are 
dealing rather with the resemblance. The word Inspira- 
tion is applied to both. We talk of the Inspiration of 
Homer : we talk of the Inspiration of the Bible. 
There must be some leading principles of resemblance 
— whatever ditFerence also there may be — between 
the qualities of inspiration in the two cases. Other- 
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wise the application of the same word would never have 
taken place. It was the conviction that in some way 
or other there were analogous distinctive quaiitiea in 
certain great works, religious and secular (if we raay be 
allowed these misleading terms), which led to the use of 
the word inspiration. These distinctive qualities, we say, 
may be described, but cannot be defined : we can speak of 
them more easily by negations tJian by affirmative. Wc 
can say that though these works may possess noble 
passages, the noble passages alone would cot constitute 
inspiration : these works may possess dull and dreary 
passages, but the existence of these does not destroy the 
conviction of their inspiration : the inspiration is the sense 
that there is in these works a breath of life, the sense of 
which is not driven away by the beauty of some passages 
or the dulnesB of others : it is a breath of life in this that 
its warm and vital force makes itself felt by us, appeals to 
us and compels our living response. Like the memories 
we carry away from Italy or Palestine are the feelings 
which are ours after closing a great work. We know that 
we have crossed open marsh and tedious plain : we know 
thnt we have looked with sudden gladness upon foaming 
torrent, brown rocks, and clinging pines, but beyond all 
these we carry away the breath of the country : we feel 
thus the spirit of a fresh life has entered into ours, and 
Italy is no longer a map, but a living home of living people 
which has imparted to us something which is a priceless 
and deathless heritage. It is the same with the Bible: 
there arc passages of surpassing beauty and eloquence : 
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there arc portions which are barren of inBtructiaa, or 
which jar upon our mora! sensibility ; but the power of 
its iDspiratioTi does not reside in the former, nor is it 
really impaired by the latter : the genius of the whole is 
too great to be commanded by the one or injured by the 
other: its commanding force takes possession of the 
candid student. It is like Ijhe land which gave it birth. 
We may complain at times of the treeless wilds through 
which we have to travel, but when we have made the full 
circuit of the land we shall confess that it is a land which 
flows with milk and honey. In other words, the quality 
of inspiration is like that of beauty, of genius, even of life. 
We know how real it is by the intellectual or moral 
response which it evokes. We can neither define nor 
ignore it. We cannot define because it transcends the 
materials of that definition ; we cannot ignore it because it 
fills us with rapture, lifts us into a higher plane, quickens 
the best and highest faculties of our nature : in short, it 
inspires us, and hence we know its inspiration. 

General and Bible Iiispiratiun. Jt will then be 
asked how do we discriminate between the inspiration 
of the Bible and the inspiration of the great works 
of human genius ? What marks the difference be- 
tween the inspiration of St. John and that of Shake- 
speare ! Is not the inspiration of the Bible separate and 
unique ? or are we to view it as belonging to the same 
&mily and lineage as that of the recognised masterpieces 
of literature and art i The answer seems to me to be 
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D ODe aeose we can recognise do differ— 
ence : in another sense we must recognise a deep and rea[ 
difference. In one sense there is no difFerencc. If every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, if wisdom 
and skill come from God, if the craft of Bezaleel and 
the insight of Daniel, the Song of David and the sagacity 
of Solomon, as well as the spiritual insight of St. Paul 
and St. Peter, were from God, we must allow that, so far 
as family origin and lineage are concerned, the inspired 
gifts of all workers, those called secular and those called 
sacred, are all from God. It was He who gave to all 
the wisdom to get the wealth of thought which they 
scattered in the world. As far, therefore, as origin is con- 
cerned all these gifts are of God. In this aspect we can 
trace no difference between the inspiration of one class of 
writer and another. But in another sense we can trace 
a deep and very real difference. If in the source these 
works are united ; in their direction they are divided. If 
they all in a sense come from God, they do not all go to 
Go'd. It is not enough to feel the throb of a Divine 
power in a great creation : it is not enough that we feel 
that it is possessed of a force that seizes hold of us and 
commands some strange and inward respons 
of many great works, but e\fen among thes< 
a difference of the direction of their appeal, 
to God : not ail lay hold upon our moral natu 
o»r conscience under its dominion. It is in 
ently Godward direction of the Bible that i 
characteristic of its inspiration. Gifts are given to many. 
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but not to all is given grace to use them to Cod's glory 
and man's highest good. Other worltB possess a power 
which rejoices, refreshes, invigorates our intellectual 
nature, nay, which q^uickene our moral being ; but no 
book like the Bible so continuously and so mightily has 
led men to God, or has so widely and deeply enriched 
and enlivened the religious consciousness of mankind. 

Witness to Bible inspiration. The witness to this 
view is to be found in the history of the religious 
consciousness of Christendom. Into the details of this 
we cannot enter ; the subject is too large for our 
present scope; but this much we may note. Let us 
take certain books which have profoundly influenced re- 
ligious thought and character in Christendom and beyond 
it — The Confesi'wns of Si. JugusUne, the De Imilatione 
Chriiti, The Pllgrim'j Pr<?sreJJ, and 7hc Christian Tear. 
These books are saturated with thoughts which come 
from every part of that wide religious literature which is 
comprised in the Bible. If anyone were to take the 
trouble to estimate the Bible allusions and references in 
these books, he would realise how slender the residuary 
thought would be : the beet spiritual enrichment of these 
books is from the Bible, and more, their power is just in 
proportion to the measure with which they have absorbed 
the ethical spirit and quality of the Bible. The Bible is, 
in fact, their inspiration. Thus the works which in a 
pre-eminent degree have become the spiritual companions 
of devout souls have owed their vigour and nourishmeat. 
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to the Bible. We may discount the force of the Bible- 
in whatever way we will. We may say that parta have 
been dislocated from their eootext, that books once 
deemed to be the coherent product of one mind are com- 
pilations, that there are historical inaccuraciea to be met 
with in certain passages, that at times inspired persons 
Geem to commend doubtful transactions, that the love of 
the miraculous evinced by some writers constitutes a 
difficulty in accepting their narratives ; but when ive have 
said all this and more, tnere still remains the solid and 
invincible fact that in this Bible milhons have found 
strength and consolation, that from this Bible, as from an 
unfailing fountain, the most helpful spiritual teachers have 
drawn their purest and most refreshing supplies of truth, 
that this book has been the inspiration of doctors, pastors, 
evangelists and teachers, that from its pages men of 
strong passions and reckless lives have drawn a power 
which has transformed their lives and consecrated their 
affections. We cannot define the Inspiration of the Bible, 
but its inspiration has been evident in converted lives and 
in regenerated natures : it has healed the broken in heart : 
it has given sight to the eyes, and joy to the souls of 
men : it has created a whole anthology : it has loosed the 
singing heart of Christendom : it has fashioned the char- 
acters and purified the taste of great communities. To 
deny its inspiration is to deny a fact which is wider and 
more significant than the influence of Shakespeare or 
the victories of Napoleon. 
.And it is due to this fact that multitudes of simple and 
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unlearned soulsy who could not discuss questions of 
criticism, have nevertheless found in the Bible those fresh 
springs which have invigorated their natures and enabled 
them, as with a Divine energy, to walk as pilgrims and to 
live lives of unquestioned saintliness. 
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Revelation. Another word often used in connection with 
the Bible is the word Revelation. So strongly has the 
idea of revelation been asBociated with the Bible that the 
word Revelation has been used as synonymous with the 
Bible. The Bible ia the ' Revelation,' or it is the ' Re- 
vealed Word.' Can we define ' Revelation ' ? 

Not the same as In^piraiioii. Before we answer this, 
let us clear away a confiision. Revelation and Inepication 
have been treated aa convertible terms. This is a confu- 
sion. There may be inspiration without revelation ; and 
there may be revelation without inspiration. On the other 
hand, inspiration may lead to revelation, and revelauon ia 
often impossible without it. But nevertheless it is of 
moment to remember that they are not the same thing. 
Inspiration is the breath of life in a work or a man. Re- 
velation is the unveiling of a truth or principle which clears 
or enlarges our thoughts. We know more through revela- 
tion ; we feel more through inspiration. Thus though 
revelation and inspiration may be brought into close 
relationship, though they be mutually helpful and sometii 
mutually dependent, they are not identical : they muse 
be confused with one another. 
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Revelation is unveiling of Truth, What, then, u reveU- 1 
tioD i Shall we be wrong in saying that the additi 
truth or principle which enlarges our range of knowled^ 
a revelation ? The truth unknown before is unveiled, and 
thus becomes a revelation to us. Further, it is to be 
remembered that the word Revelation implies that the 
truth or fact unveiled existed before it was made known. 
The discoveries of science unveil to us laws which have 
been at work for all the ages. Revelation is not the 
invention of a new truth, but the uncovering of an old one. 
As clouds melt and disclose the sun, so does knowledge 
banish ignorance and show us things as they are. From 
this it follows that when once the unveiling of a law or 
truth takes place, we often are able to realise how ti 
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among things which are quite natural, ai 
ourselves able to test and apply them. 



Truth unveiled often so True as to be Obvious. It is this 
fact that sometimea blinds us to the greatness of the dis- 
covery. The thing once revealed seems so obvious. But 
it IB precisely here that we need to exercise justice in i 
thoughts if we are Co appreciate rightly the labours of 
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et ufi take the truth or kw or principle which 
obvious to us ; and let ub estimate its value by 
trying to realise what we should be without the knowledge 
of it. If the knowledge of it simplifies our thoughts of 
the world in which we live, let us endeavour to picture 
how perplexing life would be without such know- 
ledge. 

Revelation in the Bible. If we keep this thought id 
view we shall be able to cstinuie the importance of the 
revelation contained in the Bible. I say contained in the 
Bible } for the Bible is like a mine : the gold is found in 
an environment of nature : sometimes it may be sifted out 
easily, as over a running stream : at other tiroes we must 
dig as for hid treasure, or even only reach the gold after 
a long and hard crushing process. But rich ore is as 
surely there as are the rocks out of which we can blast it 
or the soil out of which we must dig it or the rivers from 
which we must snatch it. In other words, the revelation 
is given to us io different degrees and under ditferent con- 
ditions. This is surely the true view of Revelation : it is, 
if we follow the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
scriptural view of Revelation : the revelation was given 
' by divers portions and in divers manners.' Other 
nolioDS of revelation than this have been current, but it 
seems to me to be both wise and reverent to accept the 
just and well-considered description which we are given 
by this writer. It affirms a trudi which is simple and can 
Ac easUy reiified : it avoids foolish and exaggerated 
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la Progressive. The revelation then came in bits and 
in Tarioos ways. This prepares ub to find that the revela- 
tion was of a progressive character. A truth shadowed 
out here, and made clearer there. Truth now hinted at 
in custom, and purified in some modification of the custom. 
Conceptions of God, first dim sod accompanied by some 
darkness, then taking clearer outline, anon gaining in 
health zfid colour. Religious ideas at first are coloured 
by unethical egotism. When this is the case, man's bodily 
needs take a prominent place in the conception. Later 
religious ideas take a more definitely moral tone. Then 
posseseed by a deeper insight into God's nature, but 
darkened with deeper shadows by reason of the growing 
light, they at length emerge robed in the pure, clear light 
of spiritual thought. 

Some Landmarks of this Progress. We can only briefly 
indicate some aspects of this progress of Revelation. It 
was a step when men realised any Divine inielligence ruling 
over their lives : it was another step when they realised 
that the Diviue power might be allied with their happiness : 
it was a further step when they realised that the Divine 
power was actuated by principles of righteousness : another 
advance was made when it became dear that God was the 
God of all : a last step was made when it was realised 
that God might be in man, and that most certain!'^ nas. 
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was in God. Take the steps indicated above, and realise 
that each is it is taken involves a revelation, perhaps slight 
and partial, but still an unveiling of a portion of truth. 
Remember that only the portion unveiled resta in the 
light : the remainder is dark, and that therefore in that 
darkness we may find still crude and depressing imagina- 
tions. Conceive now that the Bible gives us a history of 
these steps. Be prepared to see men, groping among low 
and unformed notions, visited with a gleam of light, taking 
in its significance slowly, and so dwelling still in a sort of 
twilight. Watch the process as light fol!o\(s light. 
Realise the importance of each step : measure it not fay 
the light which follows but by the darkness which is left 
behind, and we shall understand that we are as men who 
are watching the steps of the coming dawn : we shall be 
able to appreciate intelligently the position of those whose 
lot was cast in the twilight hours : we shall see that 
though to them many things were obscure, yet to them 
truths were being made plain : in other words, we shall 
perceive that there was a revelation vouchsafed to them ; 
we shall estimate the measure of light which was given to 
them, and we shall know that God did in olden daya 
speak by divers pontons unto the fathers: we shall 
estimate also the measure of darkness which enfolded the 
dawning light, and we shall judge them with a large and 
intelligent charity : we shall judge them more by their 
aspirations than by their achievements, when we think of 
them as those who waited for the Lord with desire more 
xrdent than those who wait for the morning. 
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Revelation is a Process which the Bible discloses. Briefly, 
then, revelation is best understood as the name given to the 
gradual process by which God made Himself known to 
mea : revelation as disclosed in the Bible must be looked 
for as Bubject to this gradual f rocess. God is but dimly 
known at firet (Jer. xi. 13, ii. 18; Acta xvii, 17). 
Men's notions of Him were crude, limited, and deficient 
in ethical quality ( i Sam. iv. ; Jer. iii. 16; I Kings xii. 
jS), but the Bible shows us successive stages (Gen. xxii. 
1-18; Micah vi. 7, 8; Amos v. 26; i Kings xi.): as the 
great religious leaders understand God and His providence, 
the Polytheistic notions are slowly undermined (Isa. xli. 
7, xliv. S-2I ; Acts vii. 40-41); as prophets realise the 
ethical character of God, the narrow notions of a Patron 
or Tribal or Race r)eity disappear (Amos iii. 2, v. 
18-22 ; Isa. XKviii. 23-29): as the evangelists show how 
truly the Divine did and does enter into all human life, 
the notions of ceremonial cleanness and uncleanness, the 
distinction between religious and secular personages and 
callings, and debtor and creditor conceptions of human 
duty disappear : the manhood is taken into God, the 
measure of all things is spiritual : all men are brought 
before the Judgment Seat of Christ, who is Himself, for 
the present, the final Revelation of God. 




Criticism no Novelty. There are many devout people 
who dielike the idea of modern criticism ; they believe, 
quite wrongly, that it is a novelty due to the restless aid 
irreverent spirit of modern times, and that its methods 
are violent and arbntrary. 

It is impossible here adequately to treat this view j 
but vie may indicate one or two lines of thought 
which will serve to show that the conclusions arrived at 
by modern critics are neither rashly crude nor arbitrary. 
First it must be remembered that Eiblical criticism ie not 
a science of yesterday. The liberty of criticism has, as 
Professor George Adam Smith has pointed out, come 
down to us from the New Testament. ' The New 
Testament treatment of the Old not only bequeaths to 
the Church the liberty of criticism, but along many lines 
the need and obligation of criticism.' Thus the sugges- 
tion of criticism comes with very ancient and venerable 
authority. It is perhaps too much to say that this right 
and liberty of criticism has never been laid aside by the 
Church ; for there were periods in which mental in- 
doience, literary indiFerence and spiritual dulness made 
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men indifferent to the great and sacred treasures which 
they had inherited in the Bible. But it is not too much 
to Bay that whenever the Churcli was intellectually and 
spiritually alive, the critical spirit was more or less alive 
also. Men could not read these books without asking 
what they meant ! they could not etudy intelligently 
without observing variations and peculiarities. Like meo 
who see in some historic building indications of different 
periods of architecture) so the students of the Bible could 
not Jail to obserye divergent literary architecture in the 
Bible. 

Earlier Indications of Its Existence. Thus, for example, 
Calvin called attention to mistakes in the text. Differences 
in story, or double accounts of the same event, were noted 
in the later part of the seventeenth century by a French 
priest named Simon. The idea that different narratives 
were used by Moses in the compilation of the Book of 

1753 a work was published in Brussels bearing the title 
Conjectures an the Original Memoiri of aihich it eppeari 
Mom madt me in composing the Book of Genesis. The 
writer Astruc called attention to the fact that one of the 
narratives of the creation made use of the name Elohim, 
while the other introduced the name Jehovah (Yahweh), 
The notion of the composite character of the Pentateuch 
is thus no recent notion. It has been before the world 
for a hundred and tifty years. NaturaUy the idea, once 
started, was investigated. InvettigatioD led to various 



theories, which have been tried, and thrown aside, 
modified or accepted, with the result that the compOEite 
character of the books is now practically admitted by all 
serious students. 

Hexateuch and Pentateuch. There is a word which is 
DOW commonly used among critics with which the 
ordinary English Bible reader should be acquainted. 
This is the word Hexateuch. In coraparatively recent 
times we heard frequentiy of the Pentateuch or Five 
Books of Moses, as they were called. It was a matter 
of current but otiose belief that Moses was the author 
of these five books, but it was realised among thought- 
ful people that this belief had no very secure foundation ; 
it was a tradition acquiesced in, and not in any sense a 
proved fact. As the opportunity and habit of reflection 
became more general, and the spirit of investigation became 
active, people began to realise that it was hardly possible 
that all the five books known as the Pentateuch could 
have been written by Moses : the most obvious difficulty 
being that it is at least unusual for an author to describe 
minutely the circumstances under which he departed from 
the earth. Of course there were among those who take 
credulity for faith various ingenious attempts to get over 
this difficulty { but the spirit of inquiry moved forward ; 
and it was felt before long that the first six books of the 
Bible were connected quite as closely as the first five — 
that those six books are in fact a literary unit, and may 
be coDsidered as a treatise or work in six parts. Thia 
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gave nee naturally to the word Hexateuch — a term 
■which is used to embrace as one literary work the first six 
books of the Bible. When it is said that the Hexaieuch 
may be regarded as one literary work, it is not meant that 
it owes its prcEenl form to any one writer : it only means 
that after various processes the different component parts 
of these books were brought, under some final editing, into 
a sort of general literary unity. 

Elements incorpotated. Our space forbids any elaborate 
or lengthy account of the steps by which this result was 
reached. It will be quite enough to say that various 
bits of folk-lore, ancient stories and songs, together with 
the record of certain laws or customs accepted or enacted 
in different epochs, are united together by a thin and 
desultory narrative. This narrative was designed to ex- 
press the fact that Israel had a history, but it was not 
intended to be a strict or accurate chronological record 
of the actual sequence of facts and incidents ; indeed the 
historical sequence is clearly ofteo disregarded : the laws 
are grouped together without much regard to dates, 
being arranged rather by subjects than by chronology. 
When this work is carefully studied, it becomes possible, 
not indeed to completely isolate from each other the 
various elements out of which it has been built, but at 
least to indicate roughly the lines and directions of the 
different strata of which it is composed. In all probability, 
the stories and songs are of ancient date — handed down 
from mouth to mouth, sung or recited at great nacioc^.^ i^ 
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popular festivals; in this way the legends would be p*- 
served, and new tales or songa added from time ^^ 



The Editing of Material. At length there came a 
period wheD it was felt that these floatiiig Etories, legendsr 
Bongs and lawa should be incorporated into the history of 
the people whom they had inspired and disciplined. The 
period at which this was done was probably during the 
nintb or eight century before Christ. We know that 
about this time there were so-called Schools of the 
Prophets, and it is possible that to these the people 
owed the first idea of working the existing material into 
a quasi-historical form. There probably existed two, 
certainly more than one version of ancient history, and 
later editors sought to blend these versions into one : this 
accounts for the way in which what we may call the 
strata run into each other. A little later, in the reign of 
Josiah, a code of laws, believed to have been derived 
from Mosaic times, was discovered at Jerusalem, and this 
was at length combined with the earlier history. A 
iiirther body of laws, more sacerdotal in tone, was com- 
piled during the Exile, and over this it is thought that 
Ezekiel exercised some influence. After the return of 
the people to their own land, a further version of the 
history with additional legislation was put forth and 
sanctioned under Ezra and Nehemiah, The body of laws 
compiled in the Exile was comlnned with these: the 
sacerdotsX character of the laws was intensiSed : fresh 
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laws were added from time to time, and finally, about 
perhaps the third century before Christ, the Hexateuch 
aasumed the form in which we now have it. I 

Considerations and Argumenta. It Js quite impOKsible 
to give here any adequate account of the reasons which 
have led critics to regard the Hexateuch as a compilation 
into which various narratives and traditions have been 
combined. All that can be attempted is the very briefest 
statement of the grounds upon which the conclusion 
is based. Four arguments hare been advanced. 

Language and Style. There is the argument derived 
from language and style. 

It was observed that certain expressions recurred where 
the word Elohim was used and a different set appeared 
wliere the word Jehovah was used. The word for 
' sanctuary ' was seen to be a favourite in one group, 
but did not occur in another. The phrase ' ever- 
lasting statute ' was common in one group, but practically 
absent from others. Again, in differing groups, different 
words were used for the same thing, Hebron is called 
Kirjath Arba in the sections where God is El Shaddai 
or Elohim and not Jehovah. As an illusir ' 
characteristic differences between different sec 
narrative, take the story of the promise of a 
Abraham. Read separately the story in which the word 
for God is El Shaddai and that in which Jehovah is used. .| 
< The Elohim group repeats with unvarying c 
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the fonnula "Be fruitful and multiply," to which is 
Bometimes prefixed " btess." The Jehovah (Yahweh) 
(olca is less monotonauB in form ; it presents com- 
parisons with the dust of the earth, the stars of heaven, 
the sand of the seashore. The members of each series are 
bound together by unanimity of thought and expression, 
but differenced from their counterparts on the alternative 
religious base ' f ' The Hexateuch,' by Professor J. Esdin 
Carpenter and G, Harford- Baitersby, Vol. I. p. 65). 

Customs and Institutions. There ia an argument 
from Religious Institutions, One group of narratives 
dealing uith sacrifice restricts the place of sacrifice to one 
spot only, the place which God shall choose. In another 
group sacrifice is spoken of as permissible in any spot 
where the devout man is disposed to offer it. The classes 
of sacrilices differ in the different groups. In one section 
the Tabernacle is taken for granted as standing ; in 
another the Tent is described as being erected later. 
Further, there are discrepancies observable in connection 
with the ministry at the sanctuary. In some places the 
right to sacrifice does not appear to be limited to special 
persons, such as priests : in others such a limitation is clear 
and emphatic. ' Exodus belongs to the code which admits 
of a plurality of sanctuaries: the Deuteronomic principleB 
recognise but one' (* The Hexateueh,' ai lapra, p. 56). 

Religious Conceptions expressed, There is an argu- 
aeat derived from variationfi in religious concepticHu, 
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In oae group it is taken for granted that the name of 
Jehovah was known from the beginning : in another it ia 
clearly stated that this name was given as a new revelation 
of the nature of God to Moses, In one narrative what 
are called aothropomorpliic conceptions are frequent and 
natural ; in another they almost disappear and give place 
to simple and sublime declarations of the Divine power 
and action. In some places there are traces of the 
Henotheifitic idea : Jehovah is the God of Israel, and ia 
spoken of therefore as the Lord thy God. 'Jehovah was 
the God of Israel as Chemosh was the God of Ammon ' 
{cp. Judges si. 24). In other narratives Jehovah is the 
Lord — the one Lord of all. 

General Idea of Growth, Lastly, the result of the in- 
vestigation of these differences in language, style, religious 
and social custom and religious conception has been felt to 
confirm the general theory that the Hexateuch must be 
regarded as a kind of development. 

The Groups. The materials employed in the Hexa- 
teuch have been divided into groups. These groups 
are distioguianed from one another by appropriate 
letters, viz. : D standing for the Deuteronoraic group, 
JE for the Jehovah-Elohira group, P for the Priestly 
group of writings. 

The Group luiowa as D. To understand ttis, it it per- 
haps well to take first the Book, of Deuteronomy. As 
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el 6ay8, ' Unsought, and almost of its own accord, 
Denteronomy stands forth amidst the independent con- 
stituents of tie great Law Book which bears the name of 
Moses' {HisloTyaftkHebre-wi, Vol. I. p. 59). We 
know that in the reign of Joeiah a certain Book of the 
I was found. Can Deuteronomy be this ? Its name, 
ize, its contents, the effect of its reading {2 Kings 
i. 11, etc.) favour the general conclusion that it was, 
There are, however, indications which suggest thai 
Deuteronomy was not at the time of Josiah of great 
antiquity. Its language and method of statement, its 
repetitions and other characteristics relate it to the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.c. The opening words suggest 
that the wilderness is left behind : the time-marks belong 
to a later period than Moses : the monarchy is described 
(chap. xvii. 14, etc.): the touches of phrase carry us back 
to the pompous court of Solomon. There is a well- 
established prophetic order. There are courts of ( 

The Group known u JE. Now, besides this Deutero- 
nomic book, called D by the critics, we have a pro- 
gressive narrative flowing in two streams, one being the 
stream in which God is styled Jehovah (Yahweh); the 
other in which the name Elohira is used. This dual 1 
narrative is known as JE. The Deuteronomic s 
of the Hexaleuch is dependent upon this dual narrative, J 
but there has been noticed in it a preference for theJ 
ElobietJc stream of narrative. What we have, therefore,B 
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is a double tradldoa in JE, 

characteristics to be treated 

blending together so detefmioedly ai to be capable i 

being regarded as one Btream, or, if two, as flowing withi 

the same banks. Separate from these, but dependent c 

them, and much later, i» D. 

The Group knovra as P. Fr< 
latest Bection of the Hexatcuch, 
to the critics as P. This is the residue, ao to speak, of 
the Hexateuch after the portions hitherto spoken of have 
been taken away. By signs and tokens such as haie been 
described the two great pordons D and JE have been 
given their separate place. What remains of the 
Hexateuch is found to possess certain beauties which 
gite it a character of its own. Its phraseology, its 
repetitions, its legal tone, its rigid construction, mark it 
out as being in some sense a separate work. These 
features, moreover, enable the critic to determine its 
extent, and on the question of its extent we are assured 
by Dr. Kittet that there is ' an almost universal agree- 
ment.' At one time this segment of the Hexateuch was 
believed to be of very great antiquity. Latterly, however, 
the general opinion has been that it is the latest portion 
of the Hexateuch. It has sometimes been called the 
Grundschrift or Foundation writing of the whole ; but 
this dtle can only be taken to mean — not that the docu- 
ments which constitute it are in any sense the earliest or 
originai documents of the Hexateuch, but that the editoc* 
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(to use a modern phrase) so compiled the Hexateuch as 
to give to chia, the latest section of it, a dominating 
influence, or, to use Kittel's words, ' pieced together the 
various writings of the Hexateuch in such a way as 
almost everywhere to make P's line of thought the founda- 
tion of the whole, and wherever possible to work the other 
writings into this (Hillary of the Hebrcms., Vol. I. p. 97). 
The letter P has been used to denote this last important 
portion of the Hexateuch, because it is described as the 
Priestly writing. 

We can readily understand that the hands of the latest 
editors would be employed naturally in piecing the whole 
Hexateuch in such a fashion as would give prominence 
and influence to their favourite or peculiar tone of thought. 
The date of tiiis Unal portion is supposed to be some time 
after the Exile. All that we know of the period and the 
conditions of the return harmonise with this supposition. 
The circumstances were just such as to encourage a very 
definite legalism. To use a phrase which has become 
current among novelists, it was the psychological moment 
for the development to the legalistic spirit. The Exile had 
left little hope and also little chance of renewed national 
activities on any large scale : the consciousness of the sins 
for which the Exile was considered to be the punishment 
was likely, in people rendered timid by long enslavement, 
to generate a certain scrupulousness of obedience. 

The Course of Development Natural. If we consider 
■tttf who\e matter, we shall realise that the conclusior 
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tjuite m harmony with general' 
There is whai we may call a law of 
First some great principle is enunciated: then 
the principle becomes rationalised, i,e., it is arranged 
according Co prevalent intellectual notions : then, when 
a certain intellectual completeness is reached, the 
ordering of life according to these notions is feic to be 
important. Conformity is desired : rules affecting life and 
conduct are multiplied ; authority in all matters is ex- 
pected : and the period of ceremonialism is reached. In 
other words, first the growth — perhaps by slow degrees — 
of certain great thoughts, the product of a large experience; 
these principles and thoughts digested into notions and 
laws : then detailed codes of law involving great careful- 
ness in ritual and ceremony. All this time men are really 
seeking order. The age of inspiration is succeeded by 
the age of reason and law : the age of reason and law by 
the age of authority, ritual and observance. The tendency 
exhibited is natural, but it involves dangers. The eifort 
to apply translates truths into dogmas, and principles 
into laws, and laws into rules. In the effort at complete- 
ness and minuteness the spirit evaporates. Then all 
things are ripe for change. The old bottles can serve no 
more. The time of revolution or reformation is needed. 
Dogmatism is truth crystallised : what it gains in delinice- 
ness it loses in power. Ritualism is worship crystallised, 
and what it gains in elaboration it loses in spirituality. 
Thus does good custom tend to corrupt the world. The 
history of the Bible exhibits this — while on the om 
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'we can trace a slow and steady advaoce in religious c 
ception, we can trace also the tendency to stiff life lesa^ 
of which we have spoken. There is beauty and teac| 
in all history, especially in history which chroniclea 
ever-growing spiritual conceptions of men, but it is a 
natural that in the midst of this growing good < 
tendency to formalism, both in thought and worship, sho 
show itself. What we se ' " ' ' " 

religion. The age of free 
age of imitation : the incre 

a stiffness and pedantry of style trom wtiicli a reactiOE 
inevitable. Is it surprising, tlierefore, to be told that < 
history of Israel's religion exhibits the same featun 
Do we wonder that trite legalism should assert itself 
■ one time, and that the elaborate ceremonialism of i 
Priestly code should be one of the latest phases of reli^ 
development, and that thus we should see the prevalei 
of a general formalism preparing the way for Him n 
came to deliver men from the bondage of the letter i 
the freedom of the Spirit i 

Hence we are to look at these books, and in tl 
measure at other books of the Bible also, not as we It 
at Salisbury Cathedral begun and finished under a sin 
plan, but rather as we look at Westminster Abbeyy 
which we can trace the work of various minds and ' 
language of different ages. The illustration will se 
to reassure anxious minds. There are beauties, I 
doubt, which ore due to the hormoiuous influence 
single brain, but the cathedral of one period aaA 
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arctiitect misses the richness, the historical interest, the 
spleadaur of various associations which cling to tlie scones 
and structure of the many-aged minster. We lose nothing 
of reverence : we gain much in teaching, when thus the 
spirit of different periods can apeak to ua from neighbour- 
ing walls. The work of one mind like one of St. Paul's 
Epistles can teach us much, but can we not learn also 
when the impress of the religious feelings of different 
periods meets us in the same book ? If divergent con- 
ceptions of the Divine character and ditfercnc interpreta- 
tions of the Divine law meet us in the historical books, is 
there no lesson to our faith in noticing the steps by which 
Israel was led to purer and more spiritual thoughts of the 
Divine nature ? Is there not a distinct gain when we 
can realise that these books reflect controversies which 
prevailed in long gone ages ? Are we not able to form 
much clearer views of the prophets and teachers of past 
times when we realise that they had to contend against 
degrading and unspiritua! ideas which prevailed widely, and 
which were climg to with tenacity and abandoned with. _ 
reluctance ? 
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THE HISTORICAL 



Varying Character of Portions of the Bible. What is 
the historical value of the Bible ! This qucBtion will 
inevitably be asked by many ; but at once we see that the 
(question is too wide lo admit of a general answer. The 
various parts of the Bible arc not all alike in character. 
Some portions have a direct and real historical value : 
they contain clear and probably sufficient contemporary 
narrative to be reckoned as documents of historical import- 
ance, i.i., they give evidence, as it were, of the matters 
they record. But other portions can only poBEeas an 
indirect value as history : books like the Epistles of St. 
Paul, which may be described as moral or religious 
treatises, are only occasionally and, so to speak, unintention- 
ally historical : it is quite true thac occasional and un- 
designed evidence, as it has been called, is of great service 
to the historian, but this value is only adequately realised 
when we remember that the treatise is not intended to be 
history. Again, when we turn to the narrative portions of 
the Bible, we must recognise that they do not all possess 
the same historical importance. Some contain clear 
jiarrative, GuJHciently contemporary in character to be 
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reckoned as documents of unqueadooable historical ralue, 
i,t., they can be cited as evidence of the matters 
they record. Other portions of the Bible are more com- 
plex in character, they contain an admixture of folk-lore 
and quasi- historical narrative — the narrative, that is to 
Kay, blends together tribal and personal stories ; incidents 
which belong to the experience of the tribe, are narrated 
as though they formed part of the life of an individual. 
Take, for example, the Book of Genesis. We have be- 
come familiar with certain names ; and we have formed 
mental pictures of Abraham and Isaac, of Esau and 
Jacob, of Moaes and Joshua : they have been 
our imagination aa Peter and James and John. 

The Individual Heroea. We are startled whi 
it suggested that these Old Testament heroes may be- 
long to a world of shadows : we do not like to lose 
hold upon these men who filled so large a place in i 
early thoughts. They have been so real to us that 
should dislike to see them sinking into the mists of doubt- 
ful legend. Let us reassure ourselves. The want 
spirit which was disposed to treat all these heroes 
mythical does not prevail to-day among serious students.' 
At one time the reckless readiness to explain away all 
Old Testament heroes was fashionable. The love of 
truth has taken its place, and scholars as a rule are 
anxious to interpret as carefully and as honestly as 
possible the records which exist. To understand the 
positioDof matters, and to measure correctly cbe-t^ ' " 
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Taluc of the Old Testament books, the following facts 
shouid be borne in mind. 

General Facts. i. The documents which constitnte 
the material of the itMjuiry belong to periods ranging from 
the eighth to the iifth century before Christ, 

2. The histories and incidents which they record belong 
many of them to centuries earlier. 

3. The books which we possess are composite, i.e., 
they contain songs, legends, laws, customs, narratives, 
varying versions of the same incidents drawn from different 
sources, interwoven together, edited, re-edited, till they 
assumed their present form : they are, in fact, products of 
time, ia which chronological distinctions are not to be 
expected. 

4. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a tribe 
or an individual is spoken of. We are familiar with the 
names Jacob and Israel, but every reader of the Old 
Testament knows that sometimes these names are used for 
the Patriarch and sometimes for the whole people. When 
the Psalmist says ' my people would not hear my -voice and 
Israel would not obey me,' we have little difficulty in 
knowing thus it is of the people of Israel that he is speak- 
ing. But it is not always as easy to determine. Who, 
for instance, is the Jacob referred to when God is called 
the God of Jacob? It is not always a lack of perception 
on our part when we are in doubt about such matters. 
Tie narrative edited, to say the least, several centuries after 

the supposed events blends ihe individual with the tribe : 
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the accions of the family aa a whole are treated as thougb 
they were the deeds of an individual : in the dim distance 
the figures are seen as trees walking, but whether it is the 
exploit of a heio, or the courageous tenacity of aa heroic 
tribe, it is difficult to determine. Thus, for instance, the 
blessings of the tribes given in Genesis and in Deuteronomy 
are spoken with strongly marked individuality, but it is to 
the tribes of Israel, not to the sons of Jacob, that our 
thoughts are directed. 

Tribe and IndividuaJ blended in Story. We must not 
dwell on this, but it is well to remember this tendency to 
blend the individual with the tribe, and to treat the tribe 
as an individual, for in this way certain diificukies and 
shadows disappear. Narratives, the recording of which 
might reasonably revolt us if interpreted of an individual, 
became intelligible, and their record natural enough when 
they are only the vivid relation of tribal irregularities. 
For example, it has been maintained that the story of 
Reuben as told in Genesis only chronicles the deviatioa , 
of the tribe of Reuben from established marriage c 
It is an expression of social disapproval. 

Discrimination sometimes Difficult. ip, q,, •j-pgfa- 
ment gives us narratives in which it is not easy to dis- 
criminate between parable and fact, between folk-lore and 
history, between tribe and individual : the books which 
deal with the earlier periods may contain relics of early 
times, but they cannot be regarded as coutetos^'UB'^ 
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chronicles : they represent the efforts of men of a later 
age to explain the conditioDS of things around them. Not 
being men of rritica! power, they have gathered loosely 
together certain traditionB, songs and stories which they 
knew : the result is a number of composite books of un- 
equal Talue ; but though the elements of which these books 
are formed are of unequal ralue, they are not therefore of no 
value : in the hands of experts they become of the greatest 
service, guiding ua to the reconstruction of the past. As 
we read these books the mists of the legend and tradition 
begin to melt away : hgurcs of great personalities appear 
definite, tangible, human : we can follow the main outline 
of their story : we can realise something of that which they 
achieved, and of what the world owes to them. In this 
way, after much searching inresrigation, the pivot characters 
of Old Testament story are given back to us. The 
personal reality of Moses has never been doubted : Joshua 
can not be dismissed as a myth or a mistake : the tendency 
of thought will establish, before long, the existence of 
Abraham as a real personality ; and, however much the 
tribal and individual stories may have been mingled, we 
shall not lose the ethical and spiritual teaching, which h 
given to us in the stories of Jacob and Joseph. 

How the Heroe* are restored to Us, And here perhaps 
's needful to discriminate betwee 



these matters which have not, I think, been sufficiently 
»eparated from one another. The critic, for instance, tells 
ta that in searching back, for the origin and progenitors of 
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Israel we cannot regard Abraham, for example, as an 
historical personage. The statement startles and pains the 
ordioary Bible reader: it ECems to him to amount to a 
denial of the existence of Abraham; he remembers One 
who said, ' Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day : 
and he saw it, and was glad' (John viii. 56) : he feels 
that his faith ia shaken when he is asked to believe that no 
such individual as Abraham ever existed. But he is not 
asked to do this. The statement of the critic implies no 
denial of the existence of Abraham : no scientific student 
would ever venture upon such an indefensible statement. 
The statement of the critic only amounts to this, that the 
narrative given us in the Book of Genesis cannot be ac- 
cepted as a complete and exhaustive account of the origin 
and progenitors of Israel, and that if we insist upon so 
regarding it we are confusing tribal and individual story. 
The narrative in Genesis is a compilation— various 
narratives are interfused : incidents which clearly belong 
to the intercourse or rivalry between tribe and tribe are 
described under names which seem to us individual : the 
patriotic feeling of a later age carries back the ethical 
superiority of Israel to earlier times, while the latest ediuirs 
have breathed their own religious spirit over picturesque 
stories, long current among the people. Thus an idealis- 
ing of the past, in harmony with later ideas, takes place. 
Under these circumstances it is easy to understand what the 
critic means when he refuses to regard certain names as 
historic personages ; he means that he cannot hang upon 
them the weight of after events, as he can upon thaae 
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great actors of the world's story, like Napoleon or Oliver 
Cromwell, Hke St. Paul or iBaiah, but he does not mean 
that there were no such people as Abraham, leaac and 
Jacob. He meaas that the narratives which we possess 
are surcharged with the idealism of a later time : that in 
their present picturing a foreshortening has taken place : 
that the struggles of tribes and the adventures of persons 
have been mingled together. Iq fact, the survey of the 
part which is given us is like the view of a coast line seen 
from 3 somewhat distant height : we can Eee what appears 
to be a general outline of the coast, but it would be very 
unsafe to construct a map out of what is visible. Many a 
rocky headland exists which is out of sight : the dimpling 
outline conceals many a fold of land where a dheltering 
harbour can be found : the sweep of grass and sea which 
is embraced in our view gives no indication of the pre- 
cipitous cliffs and bits of sandy beach which are the true 
barriers between meadow and ocean. The prospect is 
fair, beautiful and invigorating, but the spectator cannot 
treat the landscape as he sees it, as though it were measured 
and surveyed ; and the expert who tells us that such an 
outlook furnishes insufficient data for the construction of a 
chart must not be held to disparage the value of the view 
for other purposes. It may serve for joy to the eye and 
health to the frame when it does not serve for navigaticHi 
or for geographical record. 

The Attitude of Experts. The application U clear. 
Tie Biblical critic caonot treat compiled, condensed and 
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heterogeneous narratives as he can cantemporary record*, 
he may hesitate to accept as having scientific historical 
value that which he by no means denies may be founded 
upon fact. Thus, for example, Kuenen takes the view 
that the names in Genesis are often those of tribes rather 
than individuals, and that therefore as progenitors of tribes 
they must be regarded as personifications rather than 
persons, but he does not therefore diflmisa the stories aa 
though there were no real individuals corresponding to 
the names mentioned in the narrative. On the contrary 
he says, ■ In the abstract it is possible that such persons 
as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob should have existed. We 
can imagine that such and such incidents in the accounts 
regarding them really took place and were handed down 
by tradition. What, for example, should hinder us from 
assuming that some centuries before Israel settled in 
Canaan a mighty shepherd -prince named Abraham set up 
his tents near Hebron and had formed a league with che 
people who inhabited the land at that time ? ' [Religion 
of Israel, Vol. I. p. 113). Similarly Professor Driver tells 
us that the view which best satisfies the circumstances of 
the case is ' the view that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are 
historical persons, and that the accounts which we have 
of them are In aatRm historically true, but that their 
characters are idealised and their biographies in many 
respects coloured by the feelings and aasociations of a later 
age ' [Haslingi' Bible Dictionary, Article ' Jacob'). 
When we remember how many idealised biographies of 
comparatively recent times are in circulation, and which 
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possess, in spite of their idealism, considerable yalue^ wemay 
well be content with the view of the Genesis biographies set 
forth by the critics I have cited. We are pot on oar 
guard against making the stories bear too much : we are 
warned against hasty inferences and very literal interpreta- 
tions, but we are not deprived of these studies of ancient 
characters which have formed the basis of much teaching 
which has made for faith. 
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THE GOSPELS 



Fascmation of Questions touching the Gospels, The 
questions which attract great and special attention to-day 
are the questions which gather round the Gospel story. 
We can readily understand the iascination of the subject. 
It arises from two causes : on the one hand, it is the 
natural outworking of the critical priaciple which is now 
accepted among scholars. Every book has to give 
account of itself : its claim to originality, if such a claim 
exists, must be investigated : its value as a witness 
or evidence of contemporary events must be estimated : 
its relationship to other books or narraciveB must be under- 

Criticism must move. It was not to be expected that 
criticism, having entered upon the ^eld, would pause or 
stay its progress before the doors of the most sacred shrine 
of the Christian faith. It is true that some eager and 
impatient hands have been held up in protest, and loud 
voices have bidden the investigators to leave at least the 
holy place untouched. £ut protests of this kind are not 
only vain : they seem to me to be unworthy ; they 
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appear to me coofeasionB of weak, not tokens of strong, 
faith. At anyrate just as the archxologist investigatCG erery 
part of some aocient abbey, and rightly says that only as 
he is allowed to roam about and dig freely where he will 
can the true history of the building be disclosed, bo it 
is both faithless and unwise to stay the course of the 
investigator, because in the course of his examination he 
draws near to the very altar of religion. 

Increased Interest in the Person of Jesus Christ But 
if on the one hand the synoptic problem is interesting 
wherever the progress of criticism has been followed with 
attention, on the other hand its fascination Js due to the 
widening and increasing interest taken in everything con- 
nected with the person of Jesus Christ. Men may have 
thrown aside a good deal of their faith ; many dogmas 
which were freely accepted a generation or two ago are 
now viewed with indifference, only made piquant by a faint 
surprise that they ever provoked controversy. Who ts 
agitated any longer by dogmas about predestination and 
free will ? Does eschatoiogical doctrine evoke the angry 
spirit which was awakened thirty years ago ? Men's 
minds have moved towards different problems now, and one 
figure exercises a commanding and growing influence over 
men's thoughts. Men everywhere are turning from the 
strife of the churches to the person of Jesua Christ. 
They wish to know what He really said and taught : 
they feel that in Hia hand is the key to a thousand 
questions : ererythiog which will bring Him nearer to 
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them, and make His word, person and work clearer to 
them is full of attraction. Naturally, therefore, the questions, 
which touch the Gospel history, whether treated by the 
critical expert or the ethical interpreter, command the 
attention of multitudes. Now, as of old, Jesua Christ sits 
upon the mountain, round which thousands of earnest 
aod anxious men are gathered : all are straining to hear 
His voice. It is of moment to them to know what He 
said. The awakened spiritual interest as well as the 
progressive critical method has given attraction to what 
is called the synoptic problem. Men have asked what 
is the structural relationship of the three gospels i How 
are these related to the fourth? What amount of 
original and contemporary history can we reach by ex- 
amining these gospels ? 

Some General Features. I can only briefly indicate one 
or two features of this problem. It will be well to begin 
with getting rid of one obsolete misconception. No 
thoughtfijl man regards the four gospels as four absolutely 
independent narratives : no doubt different writers were con- 
cerned in putting the respective gospels in their present 
forms, but they cannot be treated as they once were as 
stories written in complete isolation and without thought 
of or reference to what others had said. Further, 
the Gospel of St. John obviously stands alone, while the 
three other gospels are closely and intimately related to 
one another. These three, called the Synoptic Gospels, 
give rise to the sjmoptic problem. Foe the moment^ 
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for it ia characteristic of people who are without literaiT 
training, that they seldom vary their narrative ; they lack 
the verbal flexibility and artistic imagination to deviate 
much from what they once heard. This tendency to 
keep to the same words waa likely to be fostered i 
early Church ; for we know that catechetical inatn 
was common. This method would tend to stereotype the 1 
memory of the words in which the story was toM. Now, ' 
this tenacity of original .^orm is both the weakness and the 
strength of popular narrative : it is the weakness, for till 
the poet or artist arises tile narrative remains deficient in 
light and shade : it is the strength, for it ensures a certain 
'.riistworthiness of tradition. Tenacity of memory for 
words once used is natural to those whose vocabulary is 
small. Tenacity of memory for words grows strong in ages 
in wtich writing is comparatively rare. These conditions 
make for exactitude. The common stock gospel comes, 
in all probability, within the range of these conditions, and 
it seems likely that it brings ua into immediate contact 
with the very earliest form of narrative : it embodies the 
accepted version of the Gospel story current in the early _ 
Christian society. I 

Constitutes a. Record of Real Value, It is not too much to 
say that we have in this common stock a highly valuable 
historical contribution, if not absolutely contemporary at 
least so nearly contemporary that it may be regarded as a 
narrative of facts practically accepted among those who 
were well acquainted with the story. One examele of 
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the early and ready acceptance of thia common stock 
gOEpel is to be found in the Gospel of St, Luke. St. 
Luke's Gospel bears the marks of a cultivated editor. 
The opening portions possess the general qualities of 
culture and finish : thia writer is in his way a master of 
style ; witness the introduction in the first chapter. But 
when once this master of style is embarked on his way, 
and desires to relate some fact or incident which belongs 
to the common stock gospel, he adopts the yery 
language of that common stock gospel : he lowers his 
style, if we may use the expression, to incorporate into his 
narrative the words of the current tradition. Nothing 
short of a reverent regard for what was generally accepted 
would have led such a man to imbed into his story the 
rougher strata of the earlier narrative. 

It is upon this earliest narrative — this common stock 
gospel — that we must fix our attention. In it we have 
what we may call, without disparagement to the veracity 
of any additions found in the several gospels, the most 
valuable and authentic recital of the story of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Supreme Question is that of Jesus Christ Now, as 
it seems to me, the question of questions in this matter is 
this — What sort of a portrait of Jesus Christ do we gather 
from this common stock gospel ? If we allow for a 
moment the added details of the story derived from the 
several gospels to remain out of ^ght, and fix our attention 
simply and solely on the common stock gospel, does the 
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impression left by the story yield to ua a picture of Jesus 
Christ which appeals with resistless force to our moral 
nature ? Do we possess ia Him, so portrayed, the ideal 
Christ who stands far above us, calling us up to Him and 
unto Him i 

The Portrait given is full of Inexpressible Moral Beaut;. 
The full answer to thia question would be too long for 
this work. It is enough to say that if any student will 
confine his attention to this common stock gospel, and 
will allow the character and portraiture of Jesus Christ 
as given in it to fill his thoughts, he will Und that he 
is confronted by one who suggests to him the noblest 
possibilities of man's nature. It ia this character, apart 
from any miraculous or supernatural accessories, which has 
profoundly impressed mankind : it is this character which 
still holds up, as it were, its own ideal to humanity : it is 
this character which is so truly human that it transcends 
human nature as we know it. We feel that the ethical 
spirit which it brings into life is a spirit which is above 
our life. In the sphere of morals it ia completely Divii 



Relation of MoraJ Supremacy to Miraculous Element' 
Now, in the common stock gospel, the miraculous 
accessaries connected with the birth and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ do rot find a place. These accessories are 
found in the group of secondary witnesses, i.e, 
common to two evangelists. These ta.ift 'Aism. 
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historical value, recognised by thoughtful students ; but 
upon these, in the first instance, we have purposely refiised 
to lay stress. Our belief in Jesus Christ must be based 
upon moral eonvictioo ; not upon physical wonder. The 
argument that He was wonderfully born and rairacuiously 
raised, and that therefore He was of God, does not appeal 
to the modern mind, and, even if it did, it would produce 
at the best an intellectual assent, not a worthy or an 
acceptable faith. It would only compel belief in facts about 
Christ ; it would not awaken faith in Him, For this we 
must perceive the spiritual revelation which is in Him. 
In other words, we must invert the process. The weight 
of the argument, then, hangs upon Christ Himself, upon 
His character, upon His moral splendour and upon His 
unequivocal spiritual supremacy ; it is because He inter-j 
prets us so completely to ourselves that we recognise tha 
God in Him, and recognising this, [he physical marvell 
at the opening and close of His career do 
incongruous. I could never believe in His mi 
oesa merely because I believed in His being wonderful! 
born or wonderfully raised from the dead i but belie 
in His moral goodness, I feel the divinity which i 
Him, and it is no marvel to me that other wonders shoj 
find a place in His career. You can never compel n 
admiration by physical power, but you can understand ■ 
the lower ranges of life may be subservient to one wil 
I jreatness lies in the higher, i.^., in the moral order ofB 
Jit is easier to believe in the wonders through Christ, f 
believe in Christ through the wonders. 
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When we thus reverse the method of the earlier 
apologists we are reverting to the method of Christ 
Himself. He sighed over those who asked miracles as 
a means to faith : He declared that He would enter the 
souls of men only in a legitimate fashion: He would 
appeal to them by that which they could immediately 
appreciate and understand : * He that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep * (John x. 2). * Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? ' * An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.' 
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Unique Character of the Fourth Gospel. The I 
Gospel stands alone. Every reader of the New ' 
raent niuat be sensible of the difference in lone be 
k and the other gospels. This difference may bi 
pressed by saying that it ia distinctively theolo^ 
philosophical in tone. Or, to put the matter in ai 
way, we may say that while the earlier gospelt 
especially the common stock gospel, narrate event 
little other thought than that of the chronicler, the 1 
Gospel aims more or less at the philosophy of the hj 
The writer sees in Jesus Christ something more thi 
Prophet of Nazareth who went about doing goc 
the promised Messiah who might fulfil the hoj 
Israel : he sees in Jesus Christ the explanation 
life : the key to Divine purposes of wider range ths 
limits of Israel, 

Some Features of the Gospel. To him Jesus 
is the Word, the expression of the Father's ttougl 
will and purpose. As such He brings a key to 1 
many of the closed doors of life. AcccrtSrai'M ^Nt 
shows us Jesus Christ in action ; he sinsw* m*] 



^ ^axiciu^ typical human aspirations, joys, perplexities and 
'f^ed.s. He shows Jesus Christ satisfying the hopes of 
■men (i. 4S), supplying their joys (ii. i-io), entering 
"■mio their perplexities (lii. 1-15), revealmg to them 
the depth of their own nature {iv. 7-19), rousing their 
dormant energy (v. 1-6). These are obvious, but a 
little closer observation shows us the spiritual plane in 
which the writer's thoughts move. His conceptions 
of the work of Christ are not only much wider than 
the hopes of Israel, they are always for above the 
material and physical levels to which men's thoughts so 
commonly cling. He sees, if we may speak so, behind 
or beneath the historical Christ, the spiritual, eternal 
Christ : his text, like St. Paul's, is, ' Though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more.' It is this writer which gives lis 
those deeply spiritual sayings of Christ. ' The true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ; for such doth the Father seek to be his wor- 
shippers' {iv. 23), 'It is the spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing : the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit and are life' (vi. 63). It is 
the same writer which emphasises the force of inward con- 
viction based on ethical sensibility. ' If any man willeth 
to do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God or whether I speak of myself (vii, 17), 
and again, ' if a man love me, he will keep my word ; 
and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him ' (xiv. 23). It U oat 
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necessary lo increase quotations of this kind. The high 
spiritual plane which they indicate is sutiiclently clear. 

The SpiriiuaJ Christ. The Spiritual Christ— the Word 
of the Father — reconciling man to life by the life of the 
Spirit — is the figure which we see in this Fourth Gospel. 
" ' "' ■ (,;[[ not appeal to outward works : He doea 
hesion to His cause which h based upon 
material or physical wonders. He is Himself His own 
witness. Hia language is 'Come and see,' and those 
who abide with Him go away convinced that in Him 
aspirations of past ages can be satisfied (i. 45-51). 
It is He who can turn the poor and atrengthless things 
of life into invigorating and joy-bringing forcea (ii. g), 
and the key to such wonders is ever in the hand of 
those who serve (ii, g). It is He that teaches the per- 
plexed mind that what is needed in order to understand 
life is not explanations, but changed ethical conditions : 
not fresh knowledge, but a clean heart, brings the power 
of inward vision (iii. 5-8). Similarly the weary and dis- 
satisfied soul, tossed upon the waves of passion, and 
conscious of the drudgery and servitude which follow 
passion indulged, is taught by Him as by one who under- 
stands her and can lead her to living waters (iv. lo-ig). 
He teaches another that power to change a life of use- 
lessness into one of service is always near to the resolute 
Boul (v. 6-9.) And as we leave the portion of the 
Gospel in which narrative abounds, we reach long dis- J 
courses, the burden of which is that the satisfaction of I 
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a be sought in the BpiriCual, not 



life and its power a 
the maierial plane. 

The Spiritual Is the Eternal. The power of the 
dom is an inward power : the emancipation to be a 
after is the emancipation of the soul. The spiritual 
Tision being directed to eternal realities, and not to 
temporary appearances, is open to every age. It is the 
apprehension of the Word or law of the eternal order 
wliich can become a liring force in men. As we follow 
the Gospel, the local and temporary embodimenta of 
truth become less and less ; they drop out of sight, if not 
out of significance : we are brought face to face with 
the workings of changeless principles which touch life 
on all sides ; we are taught to recognise one great and 
ruling otder of things, and we realise that Christ is the 
law of this order. 

The Gospel carries us beyond Time. This Gospel, there- 
fore, is a step towards the Philosophy of Christianity : 
Christianity is an historical religion : it has roots in 
historical facts : it enters as a real experience in the 
developing life of humanity : it linds expression in the 
time-movements of this development, but though it is 
in lime (so much so that there was a fulness of tim^ for 
its manifestation) it is yet above time: it expresses a 
law which time can reveal, but a law which is also above 
time : a law whicli belongs to the heart of things as they 
are : it discloses the Divine nature. It discloses God by 
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revealiDg man : it explains man to himself by revealing 
man in God. In other words, while the Synoptic Goepels 
are full of interest as historical documents, yet Christianity 
is not exhausted in the historical facts to which they bear 
witness : Christianity is pre-eminently the revelation of 
One life, but it is the revelation also of all life : the all 
is included in the one. Thus a theology is possible : &cts 
in time cannot of themselves give rise to a theology : 
they are correctives of false theologies, but unless we can 
relate historical facts to principles which are outside time 
we cannot have a theology. This is no romanticism. 
It is only applying methods which are at the basis of 
science. Facts do not make science : they can correct 
; science ; but they do not make it, for unless 
elate these facts to some wide inclusive principles 
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Its importance. The importance of the Fourth Gospel 
in the unfolding of the principles of Christianity becomes 
clear. In it we are stepping from facts to the interpreta- 
tion of facts, from the Jesus Christ of the history to the 
Jesus Christ of all lime, the one who is yesterday, to-day 
and for ever. Theology has caused a great deal of 
trouble in the world : it has been the source of feud, 
animosity and persecution : it has fallen, often deservedly, 
into disrepute : it has engendered, and we can hardly 
wonder at it, a profound suspicion of itself in the minds of 
men ; but it has seldom done so when it has kept close 
Christ, and has made Him the key and the revelation 
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of life. It is easy to take eternal principles and grcnud 
npoD them inferences which would only be true were 
eternal things changed into temporal : it is easy to drop 
back into Judaistic conceptions, and treat the Christ aa 
though He were the Christ after the flesh : it is easy, in 
&ct, to become unspiritual again, but if we are true to the 
direction in which the Fourth Gospel leads us, we shall 
reach the regions in which spiritual and eternal ideas will 
keep us above the plane in which a targe number of con- 
' s have been fought. 



The Question of Authorship is iateresting. It is not 
within my province to enter into the question of the 
authorship of St. John's Gospel. One remark, however, 
may be made. The question of authorship assumes in a 
modern mind an aspect very different from that in which 
it would present itself to the contemporaries of the 
Apostles. The genera! fact or feeling that St. John 
exercised a dominating influence over the compilation of 
the gospel, or even the conviction that the gospel 
embodied iwrratives or phases of thought derived from 
the beloved disciple, would be auflicient to warrant the 
ancient in considering John as the author of the gospel. 
The idea of authorship was much looser, in fact, in early 
times than it 15 to-day. It is quite conceivable that ihe 
present form of the gospel has been reached after passing 
through an editing process ; but it is difficult to get rid of 
the Johannine element which has been woven in with it. 
There are parts of it bo tender in touch and so intimate in 
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of the methods of the 
1 more accurate standard 
W= religious .dvao„. 
' The wonderful ways 



of measuring the stages of 

Again, to quote the same wr 

by which God fed the people of Israel towards the light 

of life may be studied in that strangely composite work, 

the Hexateuch, with as much benefit to edification as in 

the Psalms or the prophecies' {Encycl. Bib., art 

' Hexateuch,') 

Knowledge increases Opportunity of Profit. When 
from the somewhat complex narratives we torn to 
Psalms, Prophecies, and Epistles, we find that modem 
scholarship has opened to us treasures of knowledge and 
edification which are ahundatit compared with those 
which were the heritage of our forefathers. We are 
able more clearly to estimate the religious influence, the 
example and personal heroism of the Prophets. ' Which 
of the prophets have not your fathers persecuted .' ' 
becomes a question pregnant witli historical significance, 
as we realise that the prophet often was the man in 
adTance of his age, misunderstood, maligned and ill- 
treated. Let anyone read, for example. Professor 
Barnes' book on Isaiah, and then say whether he does not 
rise from the study of it with heightened admiration of 
the prophet's character, as well as loftier and more 
enlightened conceptions of the prophet's work and 
function in the national history. Or let him study, and 
Ae can hardly da better, Professor G. A. Smith's admir- 
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able volumes, for example, those on Isaiab or the Minor 
Prophets, and then say whether he lias not realised as he 
never realised before those prophets iu relation to their 
times, and whether he has not learned to appreciate the 
dignity and the progressive value of the work which these 
men wrought in Israel. Under such guidance, the study 
of the Prophets becomes not only luminous, but charged 
with that personal and dramatic interest which invests 
men and their words with life. We no longer need to 
read the Bible with the blinds of our intelligence half 
drawn down : we no longer open the pages of the 
Prophets witb the feeling that we are lo force ourselves, as 
once seemed necessary, into a mental attitude, which was 
a strange mixture of anxious devoutness and a pained 
sense of a lack of comprehension — a state of mind in which 
we felt self- reproached if we did not gather spiritual 
refreshment from the study, while our intellectual honesty 
compelled us to feel that we did not really understand 
what we had read. Now all that is needed is a calm 
mind, the Revised Version, the aid of one of the many 
valuable monographs on the special book we are studying, 
and fruitful lessons will flow in upon our thoughts. We 
live, too, in an age in which education is recognised as 
necessary : if criticism has brought new problems, the 
advance of education is rapidly enabling us to under- 
stand and to measure them. One thing, however, 
education cannot do, it can never be a substitute for 
personal thought, personal patience, personal spiritual 
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The Spiritual Relationship unfolded tj; Degrees. 
ezii ttat the eupreme question in the Bible ia the quesrion 
of the relation between God and man. It Js not the 
question of the authenticity or historical accuracy of this 
passage or that : it is the question whether the soui of 
man can find its home in the heart of the great Father of 
all. The Bible, in its slow and wise unfolding of that 
relationship between God and mankind, between God 
and the individual soul, leads us to see how close, tender, 
intimate and indissoluble this relationship may be : it gives 
expression to [he yearnings of man's soul to find out its 
God : it gives expression to the love and tenderness 
which abide in the heart of God. Follow its develop- 
ing thought, and we are led on step by step to the highest 
spiritual conceptions. ' God is love : he that dweilelh in 
love dwelleth in God, and God ia him.' Lesser and 
lower notions pass away: they a 
with thoughts Uke these. ' If a n 
my word and my Father will 
come unto him and make our a.bode with him ' (John 
xiv. 25). ' I have been crucified with Christ, yet I live, 
and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth m me' (Gal. ii. 
20). 

Through »arying Scenes and Times. In the atmosphere 
of such thoughts we realise the enormous range of pro- 
gress through which the Bible has traced the education 
of man : we have passed through the v 
we have seen man taught through experience, through 
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n love me he will keep 

him, and \ 
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codes of law and custom, through ceremony, through 
doctrineB, through his eye, his ear, his mind, his pain 
and joy, his hopes and fears : we have seen how te has 
been led through partial and imperfect ideas to larger and 
deeper thoughts, how by slow degrees the drapery of 
religion is laid aside and the heart of it is disclosed, how 
mechanical worship has been allowed to drop away, like the 
kindergarten stage in children's education, how ceremonial 
religion is destined to give place to spiritual, how dogmatic 
concepdons have been ever liable to change aa knowledge 
advanced, and how continuous has been the unfolding of 
spiritual ideas. And if among the various and incessant 
changes which this conception of God's education in- 
volves we ask whether the landmarks of assured faith are 
not liable to be removed, we have our answer ready. 

Constant Law conaiateiit with Viciasitudes. If the 
world's history is the unfolding of God's education 
of the race, we should recognise that the constancy of 
His purpose is quite consistent with recurring changes. 
As pupils rise from class to class the text- books 
are changed, but as His purpose does not change, eo 
nather do the principles which mark His relation- 
ship to men alter from age to age. Whatever 
differences there may be between the primer and the 
advanced text-book of science, the natural laws which 
they both seek to explain remain the same. Similarly, 
if the Bible alfords us a sort of key-map to the method 
of God's education of the race, the changca which are 



This is precisely what ou^!^M^^^^^^^^^^^| 
sideration of the JewE. Some of then^n^MR^^^^ 
changes of the Divine procedure : they could QOt ■ 
that constancy of purpose might be best exhibited 1 
variety of method. Id their view there was not a 
operation but contradiction between John the Bapti 
and Jesus Christ. Our Lord saw in the mission of Jd 
the Baptist a step in the working of God's purpose whii 
He knew to be the inspiration of His own message all 
He saw that the same bws might underlie diverge 
phenomena, and the same love might employ both sever! 
and tenderness. The God who sent the north wii 
was the same God who sent the south wind ; the Gi 
of the storm was die God of the sunshine also. Am 
seasonal changes there might be constant laws. So al 
was it with the spiritual education of man. 

One Purpose but many Mcaiis. Various proph« 
giving forth portions of the Divine message as men were al 
to hear it, were not contradictory organs of Divine trnt 
The apprehension of the concrete, too, must for growi 
intelligences precede the understanding of the abstrac 
the religion of rules, types, laws, must go before tl 
religion of great spiritual principles. But no variadi 
of rule or type or law could alter the cdViMAW; 'jtio.citJ 
which arose out of the original relationeVvi^^ietvNeett v 
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aTKi- man. Penetrate beneath the surface, and it will be 
townd that the earliest text-book is preparing the child's 
Toind to understand some wide-reaching and changeless 
principle. Penetrate beneath the aurface of human 
history, or of that wonderful and typical section of it 
which is contained in the Bible, and it wil! be seen that 
the preparatory stages of it are continually making easier 
of comprehension to man the conditions of the relationship 
between hira and his heavenly Father. He is being pre- 
pared to realise himself as a son of God, and he learns 
the threefold meaning of this relationship. He depends 
upon God : that he learns early. He must be one with 
God : that, too, coHies as a fruitfil truth sooner or later 

oneness of bargain but oneness of sympathy : it must 
bring about in man the desire to share the Divine aims, 
and actively to fulfil the Father's purposes : it must be, 
in fact, oneness of spirit. To perfect this harmony of 
relationship man must share God's spirit. This triple 
necessity of dependence upon God, reconciled fellowship 
with Him, and ready fulfilment of His will, has found 
expression in the final stages of the Bible revelation. 
When we reach the age of the spirit the book closes, as 
though the last word were written. Henceforth, to those 
who understand, the worship in spirit and in truth is 
enough. The harmony between God and the soul is 
not to be found in material or physical suiFering, but in 
free will and in spirit. The highest step is reached 
in the revelation of Christ dwelling in man : the final 
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need ia the penetration of the heart, mind and life wi 
the spirit of Christ, which is all in all. 

The Golden Key to Life The moment we realise tki 
the golden key is in our hands. For this all the H 
was preparing : from the realisation of this the gold 
age will date (Rom. viii. 19]. This is none other thj 
God with us : God in all : it is lore in all (Matt, xx 
31-46 ; I Cor. xiii. 1-13; Rom. xiii, 8-10; i Johniv. 19 
When this is spiritually understood, life becomes nto 
simple and more complex : more simple, because its princq 
is spiritual self-identification with God, i.e., Christ in n 
more complex, because the range of dudes arising from tl 
principle is wide, various, lifelong and imperious. '9 
reach a realm which lilts us above minor difficumi 
Questions of date and of literal interpretation are of smi 
moment. What matter is the how and the when of tj 
incidents of human history, so long as the manhood ia taki 
into God, and we oureelves dwell in Him, seeing theP 
fore all things in the light of His love, and He in t 
we therefore doing all thbga by the inspiration of H 

The Treasures which are left to the Simple We ni 
recur once more to Cowper's pious peasant. What 
her position after all that has been said I Can she 1 
down with the happy confidence of former years and ro 
her Bible, and derive from it spiritual strength i Or^ 
she to be told that one portion after another of the 
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Book has been proved to be untrue ? Ie she to be left 
with only the fragments of the Book on which she peace- 
fully and confidently relied i 

If what I have aaid has been followed, I believe she can 
go on with her reading. She did not represent the his- 
torical critic, but the soul athirst for God. Does she seek 
to understand His waya of providence ? The stories from 
Genesis to Chronicles can stil! illustrate God's ways. 
Does she seek to mark the righteousness of God ? The 
same stories unfold the justice and severity of His laws, 
which show that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap. Does she seek to realise the tender mercy of 
God i She can rejoice in the numberless examples of 
those who cried to God in their misery and found Him a 
ready help in time of trouble : she can hear the Psalm of 
Thanksgiving echoed from multitudes of grateful lips. 
' O that men would therefore praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and declare the wonders that he dueth among 
the children of men,' Does she seek assurance of faith '. 
She has it in the constant manifestation of the faithfulness 
of God. * He hath ever been mindful of his covenant 
and promise which he made to a thousand generations,' 
or still more, perhaps, in the unfolding of the Divine 
character, which meets her in the developing history of 
the Old Testament, and in the indestructible evidence 
of His love made manifest in the story and preaching of 
the Gospel, Does she seek with heartfelt sorrow for the 
certainty of the forgiveness of God ? No criticism can 
rob her of the deep and abiding comfort of such Divine 
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